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WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 
building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 
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35 minutes from Broadway, in b 
Summer Term and special six week course for teachers 
and directors begin July Sth. 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 
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Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting, 
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of stars." 


Study under this famous 


“MAKER OF STAKS”~ 


SCREEN RADIO 





Your natural talent for 
famous teacher, for more than two d 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 


pretati will develop rapidly under this 
des int lly recognized as ‘a maker | 





Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage and Screen. 


SUMMER COURSE STARTS JULY 8 
REGULAR FALL Cou RSE STARTS SEPT. 13 
Course includes Diction, Pantomime, Interpretation of Roles, Stage Technique. 
Little Theatre programs afford student vo rtunity for self expression in 
important roles before producers and talent scouts 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 
Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers. 











“*The Great Teacher’’ 
— DAVID BELASCO 


Allinstruction by 
Miss Robinson-Duff 


in person 







Literature on request 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


235 E. 62nd St., New York RHinelander 4-7900 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Jeffrey Lynn, Clark Gable, John Shepperd 
Cornel Wilde, Anne Baxter, and Marsha Hunt 
among those trained. 


26th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE- SCREEN -RADIO 


DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


All students act each week 
Radio Script Reading Course by 
Bide Dudley, 

Drama Commentator, WHN_ 
Summer Session July 6 to August 10th 
Fall Session Begins October 4th 


SATURDAY CLASSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS AND CHILDREN 


For information write or telephone 


15 West 67th St., New York, EN 2-3345 
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For Information: 66 WEST 12th STREET, N. Y. 


D tamale Wotkshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


announces the opening of the fourth season of 


THE STUDIO THEATRE 


a Professional Theatre Affiliated with a Professional School 


1942 success ' Winter Soldiers” 


Dramatic Workshop classes start October 4th 


Applications and Auditions now 


C. — GR 7-6221 




































MARILYN MAXWELL 


From the Playhouse she 
went under contract to 
M.G.M. Studio where her 
most recent role was in 
support of Robert Taylor 
in “Stand By For Action.” 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA @ CALIFORNIA 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director... 





DO YOU WANT A CAREER ON 
STAGE, SCREEN OR RADIO? 


Come to the Playhouse, as Marilyn Maxwell 
did, for the practical training for your career 
in the dramatic arts. Develop your talents with 
an organization that produces more than 60 ; 
plays every year in a $650,000 theatrical plant. | 
Professional instruction in acting, directing, = 
teaching and technical subjects. Experience be- 
fore paying audiences. Playhouse, now in its 
26th year, has developed more players for the 
screen than any other single source. 

Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 





CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
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AND RADIO Feats Pictures— 


Powers Graduate 


Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teaching 
positions. 

Complete training for radio, stage and screen. 
Faculty of professionals. One and two year 
courses. 


For Catalog Address the Dean 


5 Evans Way 
Boston, Mass. 


D Daul | 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO f 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Ditama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with University Prestigt) 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
@ ans Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Semester Openings September and Feb 
For Bulletin Address 
AUL UNI 
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THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at go East goth 
Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1943, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscripts, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
SINGLE COPY: 35¢; BRITAIN 2/ 
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Just Ahead 


THEATRE ARTS 


August 
A Picture Book 


Theatre with Father 
1890-1915 


A prologue to Plays and 

_ Players of a Glamorous Quar- 

ter Century, THEATRE ARTS, 
August 1941 


September 


A Book of 
Plays for Soldiers * 


_ God and Texas 


by Robert Ardrey 


China 
by Owen Dodson 


Dream on, Soldier 
by Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufman 


Mail Call 
by Lt. Ralph Nelson 


And a Radio Drama 


| Man Behind the Gun 


by Ranald MacDougall 


*No extra printing of this issue. If you want 
extra copies, please order at once. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1941) hectic com- 
edy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields. (Max Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor, 
Robert Alton for the dances. (Shuberts) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
flashing revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


JANIE (Sept. 10) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) young 
America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. With 
Aline MacMahon. (Playwrights) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Co.) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 78) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with Miriam Hopkins, Conrad Nagel 
and Viola Frayne. (Michael Myerberg) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) Paul 
Muni in a first-rate revival of Elmer 
Rice’s play. (John Golden) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dee. 30) farcical do- 
ings in a crowded Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director of 
the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form, in a thor- 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical to a 
Fields script. (Michael Todd) 


DARK EYES (Jan. 14) three beguiling 
Russian actresses, Tamara Geva, Elena 
Miramova and Ludmilla Toretzka, in a 
bit of cheerful nonsense directed by the 
producer. (Jed Harris) 
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offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


Auditi, 


by point . 





Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y, | 
Tel: BR 9-9766 ) 














THE PATRIOTS (Jan. 20) Sidney Kings. 
ley’s prize-winning biography of Thomas 
Jefferson directed by Shepard Traube, 
(Playwrights and Rowland Stebbins) 


HARRIET (Mar. 3) Helen Hayes as the! 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements Civil War biography of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert ir 
the fast-moving Abbott manner. (Georg 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31) sunniest of musi 
cals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers! 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1) tradi 
tional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shubert 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


) 
TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14 
the problem of a Nazi-educated child mad 
into a vigorous play by James Gow ani 
Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bamberger) 


THE CORN IS GREEN (May 3) return 
engagement of the Emlyn Williams pla 
with Ethel Barrymore. (Herman Shumlin 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5) by Phoeb 
and Henry Ephron. Staged by Mr. Ephros 
with Stewart Chaney set. (John Golden) 


CLOSED 


LADY IN THE DARK (Feb. 27—May 15) 
STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942—May 16, 1943 
SONS AND SOLDIERS (May 4-22) 

UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942—May 29, 1943) 
BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1941-June 5, 1943 
BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942—June 12, 1943) 


ON THE SCREEN 


RECOMMENDED films for discriminat 
ing moviegoers. (Only recent picture 
now or soon to be in general release an 
included.) ) 


ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
and plenty of it in this epic of the U. § 
Merchant Marine, starring Humphre' 
Bogart and directed by Lloyd Bacor 
(Warners) ) 


DESERT VICTORY, film record of the 
rout of Rommel’s Afrika Korps by the 
British Eighth Army. Taken under actua 
combat conditions from El Alamein t0} 
Tripoli. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
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76 7: Playwrights’ Company presents 





N. Y. Drama Critics Prize Play 
SIDNEY KINGSLEY’S 


The PATRIOTS 


-roduced with ROWLAND STEBBINS 
NATIONAL W. 41 St. Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
——— AIR-CONDITIONED THEATRES 
MAXWELL ANDERSON'S 


The EVE. of ST. MARK 


“INSPIRED THEATRE” 
—BARNES, Herald Tribune 
CORT Theatre, W. 48th Evgs. inc. Sunday 8:40 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40. No Mon. Perf. 


























7] 2nd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season —a thriller- 
diller, plus.” Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
FERDI JUDITH LEO G. 
HOFFMAN EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 
Evgs. Including Sunday 55¢—$3.30 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. 55¢—$2.20 
AIR CONDITIONED 


45 Se. 














YEAR— 
‘Marching On! 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


America’s Most Beloved Comedy 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way 40 ST. 
Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
(AIR-CONDITIONED) y 


THE HUMAN COMEDY, William Saro- 
yan’s first venture in films, 
Clarence Brown with Mickey Rooney and | 
Jack Jenkins as Homer and Ulysses, and 
the town of Ithaca, California, sharing the 
honors as protagonist. Screen adapta- 
tion by Howard Estabrook.( Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer 


MISSION 
seph E. 


TO MOSCOW, Ambassador Jo- 
Davies’ book reenacted on film 

a pioneering effort on the American screen 
to promote understanding of our Soviet 
ally. Walter Huston plays the Ambassa- 
dor. (Warners 


THE MOON IS DOWN, film version of the 
Steinbeck novel, made by Nunnally John- 

producer and scriptwriter, and 

Irving Pichel as director. Sir Cedric Hard- 

wicke is the excellent Colonel Lanser. 
Twentieth Century-Fox 


son as 


THE MORE THE MERRIER, gay comedy 
of wartime Washington, directed by 
George Stevens with Jean Arthur, Joel 
McCrea and Charles Coburn. (Columbia 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, faithful trans- 
scription of Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s 
polemic against lynching. Produced and 
scripted by Lamar Trotti and directed by 
William Wellman with high integrity. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox 


THE NEXT OF KIN, British production 
combining documentary and story film 
techniques to demonstrate the perils of 
careless talk. With a largely non-profes- 
sional cast. ( Universal) 


THE RUSSIAN STORY, made up by Jo 
seph Burstyn of clips from the great 
Russian historical films with a commen- 
tary by Ted Strauss. (Artkino 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN, Sol Lesser’s 
touching tale of this famous institution, 
peopled with countless stars of stage and 
screen. (United Artists) 


anti- Nazi 
a notable new 
producer and 
director. 


THIS LAND IS MINE, 
film, the first product of 
team Dudley Nichols, 
scriptwriter, and Jean Renoir, 


With Charles Laughton. (RKO 


a potent 


Recommended on earlier lists: 


AIR FORCE (Warners 
CASABLANCA (Warners 

IN WHICH WE SERVE ( United 
SALUDOS AMIGOS (RKO 
YANKEE DOODLE DANDY (Warners 


Artists 





“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


. immensely funny.” 


“A klickeroo. 


— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
SCIENTIFICALLY AIR CONDITIONED 


directed by | 
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3rd Year! 


‘The funniest play in the history 
of the world.”"-—H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by — Kesselring 


FULTON THEATRE, bane 46th St., New York 
8:40. Matinees. Wed. and Sat., 2:40 
[AIR-CONDITIONED] 


Evenings 











“I have rarely laughed so hard or 
so nearly continuously. This is a 
George Abbott production of the 
best in tempo and timing and all 
the other desirabilities that label 
carries.’* — Burton Rascoe, World-Tel. 


GEORGE ABBOTT’S COMEDY HIT 


Kissed Tene 


By F. HUGH HERBERT 


Jessie Royce Robert Joan 


LANDIS ° KEITH ° CAULFIELD 


BILTMORE — 47th St. W. of Broadway 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — $1.10 — $2.75 
Evenings, 8:40 — $1.10 — $3.30 
Mail Orders receive special attention 
47R CONDITIONED 





desea SURE-FIRE HIT" 
World Telegram 


Theron Bamberger 
presents 















By James Gow and Arnaud d'Ussecu 
RALPH e SHIRLEY 
BELLAMY BOOTH 
DOROTHY SANDS « SKIPPY HOMEIER 
BARRYMORE i!so°inats. Woo Sat. 


AIR CONDITIONED 






















JOSEPH DOUGHTY as Colonel Lanser in The Moon /s Down, presented at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Darrell Larsen, director. 
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THEATRE FOR THE BOYS AT 
THE FRONT: AMERICAN RED 


CROSS REVUE 
HEATRE ARTS’ Associate Editor, 
Morton Eustis, does his dramatic 
criticism at the front these days. When 
last heard from, he was a Lieutenant 
on active duty in North Africa, whence 
comes this account: ‘I'll try to give 
you a brief picture of a show I saw 
somewhere in NATOUSA, the army 
designation for the North African 
Theatre of Operations, U. S. Army. 
“The scene was a building taken over 
by the Red Cross as a recreation centre. 
It was formerly an auditorium, and had 
evidently been modeled on the Radio Drawing sy Sascha for the playbill of the 


City Music Hall. I had expected a film full-length production of The Eve of St. 
Mark, directed by Cpl. Morgan Farley, 


and so I was surprised to hear SOMEONE piven by the AAFTTC at Miami Beach 
say that there was an American Red @ 
Cross Revue this afternoon. By 2:30 THE REISSUING of Russian film 


when the show was scheduled to start, classics which began with Hans Bur- 
ger’s version of Potemkin, called It 


the all-soldier audience was clapping Happened in Odessa, continues with 
vociferously in unison. There was a Joseph Burstyn’s venture, The Rus- 


burst of laughter when over the loud 544” Story. Taking clips from great 
historical films — Alexander Nevsky, 


speaker err ~— — singing 11 Potemkin, Lenin in October and so 
broken English, I’m dreaming of a forth —he has pieced together a tale 
white mistress.” The cast was trying out of Russian resistance against re- 


the loudspeaker, unaware that it was peated invasions. A Smolensk inci- 
dent, 1942, was made in the Alma- 


also connected into the auditorium. fan Gis decline. Dek Gintete tn. 
It was an all-French company: about tributes the telling narrative. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


NEW PLAYS: With the current ex- 
change between Broadway and the 
Tributary Theatre progressing in 
such good order, it seems worth- 
while to note some of the new plays 
produced West of the Hudson. Cath- 
olic University, always alive to new 
scripts, gave The King Is Dead, a 
new play about Richard III by Vic- 
toria Kuhn; its annual musical biog- 
raphy was devoted to the exploits of 
Eddie Dowling, while Walter Kerr, 
dir., looks forward to a fall Broad- 
way production of his own play, now 
called Star Dust. . . . Frederick Koch 
reports the premiére by the Carolina 
Playmakers of a script about Danish 
fishermen, Down to the Sea, by Kai 
Heiberg-Jurgensen, who also assisted 
Koch in working out a new version 
of Peer Gynt. ... The Tributary 
Theatre of Boston launched Address: 
Hamburg, by Dr. Sheldon Glueck of 
Harvard, dealing with his ten-point 
peace plan, while in Cambridge the 
Harvard Dramatic Club and the 
Radcliffe Idlers followed their premi- 
ére of Afinogenov’s Mashenka with a 
first showing of Lorca’s Dona Rosita, 
The Spinster, translated by James 
Graham L. and Richard O’Connell. 
. . . Welcome, Stranger! by John 
Woodruff was a gangster play with 
a new angle, produced at Tufts. . . . 
When Fohnny Comes Marching by 
Al Johnson was a wartime musical 
revue given at Cornell College, Iowa. 
. . « Historical subjects have their 
inevitable place. Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion is the theme of Murder on Good 
Friday by Richard Woellhaf, given 
at Miami Univ., Ohio. . . . Francis 
Scott Key is the protagonist of 
The Man from Terra Rubra by Prof. 
Wm. M. Timmons of Ohio State 
and Joseph David, ex-Hungarian 
journalist. . . . Ephrata by Frank 
Neusbaum and Kathryn Popp, pro- 
duced by the Penn State Players, 
concerns the extraordinary sect of 
Seventh Day Baptists who founded 
the Ephrata Cloisters. 
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six show-girls, a pert young mistress 
of ceremonies, who couldn’t speak a 
word of English except for the phrase, 
“How’s cooking?” with which she intro- 
duced every number, flipping her skirts 
and giving an eloquent bump. There 
were the usual vaudeville acts, a lit- 
tle frayed around the edges: an acro- 
batic team — two women and a man 
dressed up like shiny seals (they got a 
big hand) — a magician, a “twister” art- 
ist who could really twist, the leading 
lady — singing, this time, “I’m Dream- 
ing of a White Christmas” to roars of 
applause — three really funny come- 
dians (two men and a girl) of the dead- 
pan variety. 

“The show wouldn’t have gotten much 
of a hand at the old Palace. But there 
was something about it in this setting 
that made it strangely appealing. For 
this soldier audience, many of whom 
were just back from the front, several 
of them wounded, was one of the best 
audiences I have ever seen. They were 
eager to be entertained and distracted, 
not too raucous, and good-humored and 
friendly to a degree. The boys knew 
perfectly well that it wasn’t too “hot” 
a show. But the Red Cross was doing 
the best it could to fill up their spare 
time. And the French cast was ob- 
viously giving its all. 

‘The audience gave its all, too. A 
young soldier next to me had obviously 
been shell-shocked. He jumped a little 
in his seat whenever the bass drum was 
banged and he sat strained and tense 
before the lights went out. Before an 
hour had passed, he was relaxed and 
was laughing his head off. And when an 
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acrobat picked up one of the girls very 
close to her centre of gravity and 
twirled her in the air, he yelled out de- 
lightedly, “Not too close, son. Keep it 
clean.” 

‘For two hours he forgot Maknassy 
and the Kasserine Pass, the shrapnel 
that burst at his feet, killed his best 
friend and imbedded itself in thirty- 
two places in his back (I learned these 
details about the kid later from one 
of his officers). And when the cast 
sang the ‘‘Marseillaise” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” at the conclusion of 
the show, he stood proudly at atten- 
tion and never even winced when the 
drummer banged out the closing bars of 
the National Anthem. 

‘If theatre people back home could 
see for themselves what a show like 
this means to soldiers just back from 
the front or just waiting to go, you’d 
have a flood of top-notch artists vol- 
unteering their services to come and 
entertain the troops. A few have al- 
ready done it, I know, and lots more are 
working in camps at home. But just 
think what an Ed Wynn or an Eddie 
Cantor, a Fred Astaire or an Ethel 
Merman could do with and for such an 
audience. 

‘Well, even without stars, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Revue was a resound- 
ing success!’ 


T= flag that waves on the cover of 
this issue was drawn last year by 
Harry Horner, scene designer to Broad- 
way and Hollywood, now a khaki-clad 
buddy of the contemplative doughboy 
in the lower right hand corner. 


PRIZE PLAYS: The Tributary The- 
atre also has its treasured awards, 
among them the Stanford Drama- 
tists’ Alliance Prize which went this 
year to Hoe Corn, Dig ’Taters by 
Gladys Charles and George Savage 
(illustrated elsewhere in this issue). 
It was produced by the Hillbarn 
Theatre, San Mateo, which also gave 
two other new scripts, Coo/haven by 
Everett Glass and Foreign Affairs 
by Dorothy Nichols. . . . The Dock 
Street Theatre, Charleston, gave its 
1942 accolade to Mike, the Angel 
by R. Powers Savage. . . . The Uni- 
versity of lowa produced Barbara 
Allen by Howard Richardson (an 
Anderson Prize Play), which was 
promptly snapped up (on option) 
by José Ferrer for New York. 

a 
AS the Ballet Theatre rounded out 
a stay of some forty-eight perform- 
ances — the longest ballet stand on 
New York’s records —the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo danced into 
town from a season of touring that 
included some rousing visits to the 
army camps. Smaller and more 
closely knit in personnel, the com- 
pany returned with a three-act Cop- 
pélia and strengthened versions of 
last fall’s new ballets. 

& 
VOLUME I, No. 1 of Theatre An- 
nual, publication of the Theatre Li- 
brary Association (George Freedley, 
President) is just off the press. It is 
edited by Richard Ceough and con- 
tains among other interesting fea- 
tures an account by John Anderson 
of the founding of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle. 

€ 
SINCE Broadway is about to pro- 
duce Gogol’s Inspector General, it is 
diverting to note the way in which 
Ohio University has done so recent- 
ly, producing The Special Investiga- 
tor rewritten as well as directed by 
Dr. J. D. Batcheller, with symbolic 


projections and masks. 
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A Job to Be Done 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE eighteen months since Pearl Harbor have been momentous in 
Tributary Theatre annals. War shatters routine, creates unpre- 
cedented demands, displaces things and people. At first it seemed as 
though disaster was inevitable, but as the second war year steadies 
into its stride, the Tributary Theatre can take stock of gains and losses 
and realize that the gains predominate. It can also see more clearly the 
things that must be done and begin to chart its course, not only for the 
immediate but also for the more distant future. There have, of course, 
been losses all along the line. Theatres, both college and community, 
have closed. Irreplaceable leaders have gone into the army. Standards, 
both in the matter of play selection and production have undoubtedly 
been lowered. The long fight for the recognition of theatre as an 
integral part of the liberal arts program has become a struggle for 
survival in curricula devoted almost exclusively to pre-war scientific 
studies. On the positive side, however, there is much to be said. These 
eighteen months of war have brought the Tributary Theatre a long 
way forward along three vital fronts: its relation with the professional 
theatre, its service to the army, its responsibility to its community. 
The saga of the writing and the release of The Eve of St. Mark, 
which was given simultaneously on Broadway and in the Tributary 
Theatre, has a number of connotations other than its obvious one as a 
success story. The idea of the immediate release of Broadway plays to 
the non-professional theatre (outside of territory to be covered by 
possible road companies) has been hammered at by THEATRE ARTS 
ever since the disappearance of stock companies made the easing of 
restrictions feasible. An article on ‘There’s Millions in It!’ (May, 
1935) pointed out to Broadway playwrights that prompt release of 
successful plays could increase their income as well as benefit the non- 
professional theatre. The Federal Theatre was the first organization 
to put the ‘simultaneous release’ idea into practice, its national set-up 
giving it the necessary facilities. With Paul Green’s presidency of the 
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National Theatre Conference, the idea was again vigorously attacked. 
Saroyan, thanks to his unconventional approach to the theatre and his 
poet’s vision, gave his Fim Dandy to the NTC for national release, but 
Broadway was not interested. Then came The Eve of St. Mark, written 
by Maxwell Anderson in response to a direct request of the NTC. 
Anderson himself has stated that he was moved and stimulated by the 
idea of hundreds of productions of this play in all sizes and kinds of 
theatre all over the country. He wrote a play about the people of 
America, for the people of America, a play to be brought to them by 
their own neighbors with the minimum of delay. The Eve of St. Mark 
bears the imprint of this feeling. Its immediacy, its simplicity, its 
direct emotion have made it a hit on Broadway as well as in the ninety- 
odd colleges, communities and camps which have given it productions. 
The moment Broadway, having first obtained the consent of the 
NTC, produced The Eve of St. Mark, the whole complex and highly 
technical matter of release came up for discussion. The obligatory 
Dramatists Guild contract gives the professional producer certain 
inalienable rights. The release of the play in key cities was immediately 
stopped but not before it had been produced in certain important 
centres. In due course, The Playwrights sent a touring company on the 
road and though in some cities — notably Cleveland, where that 
theatre-wise drama critic, William McDermott, judged the earlier 
Cleveland Playhouse production better than the touring company — 
business was not too good, Victor Samrock, business manager for The 
Playwrights, reports that the figures on the road tour did not reflect 
any appreciable damage from non-professional competition. 
Stimulated by the success — and the discussions — over The Eve 
of St. Mark and led by the wise president of the Authors’ League, 
Howard Lindsay, who has already released Arsenic and Old Lace very 
liberally, a group of theatre powers — Marcus Heiman, head of UBO, 
James Riley of the League of New York Theatres, Mr. Lindsay him- 
self and Barrett Clark of the Dramatists Play Service — got together 
for the express purpose of speeding up releases. Mr. Lindsay’s article 
in the May 5 Variety (characteristically headlined ‘Non-Pro Thea- 
tre Today Too Vital for Brusheroo’) outlines the discussion at this 
meeting which resulted in a promise on the part of UBO to define 
specifically and realistically (on a map) the cities where it would tour 
its plays so that regions outside the zones could secure early releases. 
Since this constructive meeting there have been further advances 
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along these lines. Victor Payne-Jennings who, in the fall, will produce 
Rebecca, a dramatization by its author of the famous novel-moving- 
picture thriller, gladly cooperated with the scheme of a simultaneous 
release to the non-professional theatres proposed to him by Barrett 
Clark, reserving only a comparatively few key cities for his projected 
tour. He also suggested that theatres outside the indicated reserved 
touring area could produce the play in advance of the Broadway open- 
ing if they so desired. The releases of The Patriots and Dark Eyes are 
also scheduled along liberal lines, all of which adds up to an appre- 
ciable forward step in inter-theatre affairs. 

The current season on Broadway provides a number of other links 
in the ever-closer exchange between Tributary and Rialto. Sidney 
Kingsley, author of The Patriots, is a graduate of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Theatre; Thomas Job, author of Uncle Harry, taught at Yale 
and Carnegie Tech before he left for Hollywood this spring. 4nge/ 
Street, then called Gaslight, was produced repeatedly in the non- 
professional theatre before Shepard Traube saw it in Los Angeles with 
Judith Evelyn in the lead and brought it — and Miss Evelyn — to 
New York. William Prince, leading player in The Eve of St. Mark, and 
Dorothy Sarnoff of Rosalinda fame both took their initial theatre steps 
at Cornell. One of the co-authors of Counterattack, Janet Stephenson, 
and of ‘anie, Herschel Williams, were former students of Yale. Har- 
riet, written by two playwrights long associated with the non-profes- 
sional field, was tried out at Syracuse University. 

The Tributary Theatre’s record in relation to the theatre in the 
army is one of the important items on the credit side of the ledger. 
Long before Pearl Harbor, the officers of the NTC — Paul Green, 
Lee Norvelle, Barclay Leathem, James Parke and other members of a 
special committee — worked in close cooperation with Brig. Gen. 
Osborn and Lt. Col. Marvin Young on the whole program of the 
establishment of Soldier Theatricals. Civilian advisors on theatre 
matters were appointed at their suggestion; the NTC compiled the 
Manual on Soldier Theatricals now in use by the Army, helped in 
working out the curriculum for the Theatre Section of the Special 
Service Training School at Washington and Lee, recommended thea- 
tre men for training and is running a competition for scripts. Soldier 
Theatricals are an important and ever-growing part of the Special 
Service Division, and a number of Tributary Theatre directors are 
finding their field of usefulness in this work. Their experience in han- 
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dling amateurs, youngsters and students, in improvising equipment, 
in working with committees and groups gives them a special aptitude 
for this type of production. Professionals and non-professionals are 
working together in the new khaki theatre. 

News from the various fronts, both at home and abroad, empha- 
sizes the urgent demand for soldier-made recreation and diversion. 
With the progress of the war, the need will increase, not decrease. 
General Marshall’s interest is helping materially to overcome the 
inertia and prejudice that still exist in certain quarters. But much 
more could be done to strengthen the hands of the men in the field, to 
put the right men, the expert, trained men, into the work and to give 
it the importance it deserves as a morale-building effort. The spectacu- 
lar success of This Is the Army is splendid as a money-making effort. 
Hey, Rookie! in Los Angeles is also coining shekels for Army relief, and 
both will make fortunes for that good cause in their picturized forms. 
But entertainment for and by the soldiers is even more important. 
The Hey, Rookie! company, which is comparatively small, is eager to 
entertain its fellow soldier overseas rather than amuse civilians at 
home, and the same is true of the actors in This Is the Army and of in- 
numerable actors-in-uniform everywhere. These men trained to bear 
arms, to shoot and to fight would like to get right up to the front where 
no civilian entertainers can possibly go. There are intervals between 
battles even in this breathless war; and in those intervals the soldier- 
actor can do his job behind the lines or on the new-won battlefields. 

Back of the front there is also a tremendous opportunity for soldier 
theatricals to provide change and refreshment in the military routine. 
The camps and training centres in this country are enormous, and the 
entertainment brought in from the outside fills only part of the de- 
mand. The possibility of more or less permanent theatre units produc- 
ing regularly and perhaps touring within the larger camps and from 
camp to camp in smaller installations is being explored. Capt. Maurice 
Evans has advocated professional theatre groups which could be 
brought to a higher degree of proficiency than the present efforts 
permit. Frederic McConnell in the April NTC Bulletin details his 
scheme for a ‘Theatre in Uniform’. Some development of the kind 
will be inevitable as the war — and the peace — progress. The huge 
armies now in training and in the field will not be demobilized over- 
night. There will be much grim business to attend to, but there will 
also be idleness and waiting and therefore a crying need for construc- 
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tive recreation. Armies in occupation, armies in the antipodes will 
need their own theatre activities to stimulate and divert them along 
the dusty road between victory and peace. 

The Tributary Theatre has, of course, been most actively and ab- 
sorbingly occupied on the home front. Where one or two little theatres 
have died of shock or inanition, half-a-dozen new community-minded 
groups have sprung into being. Not all of these have or should have 
any prospect of survival, but all indicate the need of theatre as a 
means of community expression. Endless demands are made on the 
sturdy, well-established college and community organizations. They 
are needed in drives to raise money, in efforts to explain wartime 
regulations, in general civilian orientation to war purposes. These 
demands have almost swamped the resources and exhausted the 
energies of those still left at their posts. But though the effort is terrific, 
there is stimulus in the challenge. Directors write: ‘I haven’t a minute 
to make a report — too busy preparing shows for our local camps,’ 
or ‘My designer has gone into the drafting room at the Z aviation 
plant; I’ve been painting the scenery for my next show at night,’ or 
‘Our leading man has been drafted. I’m playing his part and keeping 
our Bond Drive, USO and Red Cross Drives, Civilian Defense efforts 
and tout le tremblement going at the same time — and of course there’s 
the next show to get ready.’ 

The war emergency has proved the need of this decentralized, 
really communal theatre. Even the government has realized that 
this is a channel through which the people can be reached more vividly 
and urgently than through the printed word or even the radio’s 
shouted admonitions. The block captain who organizes a dramatic 
presentation of what will happen if bombs fall — as was done in one 
district of Chicago — the university which, like Texas, produces a 
script presenting pictorially but with absolute accuracy the processes 
of This Is the Draft Roard, the many colleges and community theatres 
that will stage some version of the Department of Agriculture’s food 
script, /t’s Up to You (given professionally in New York at the Skouras 
movie theatres and almost simultaneously by a non-professional group 
at the 92nd Street YMHA), all these and tens of thousands of similar 
efforts all over the country bring the theatre and community together 
in a united effort that should not stop with the war. 

Another civilian activity closely allied with the war is entertain- 
ment on the production front. This type of work, though highly devel- 
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THE tributary theatre often looks to Broadway for staple fare: the hit play, 
when it is interesting to do; the ‘failure’, when it carries a challenge. My 
Sister Eileen, a perfect example of the former, is shown above as done by the 
Missouri Workshop, Donovan Rhynsburger, director, at the University of 
Missouri. Below, William Saroyan’s Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning, 
snubbed by Broadway but taken to its heart by the Cornell University The- 
atre, A. M. Drummond, director. It was originally produced at Pasadena. 





BROADWAY 


FOR a summer production in its Adams Memorial Theatre at Williams Col- 
lege (1942), Cap and Bells revived a Broadway (and Williams) former hit, 
The Front Page. Max Flowers directed in a set (above) designed by Oren 
Parker. Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock has been enthusiastically received in 
the tributary theatre. Below, a scene from the production at Carleton College 


(Minn.) designed and directed by Margaret Thomson. 











JOHN STEINBECK’S The Moon 1s Down, whose merits found New York 
critics and audiences sharply divided in 1942, has been making as enviable 
a record for itself in the tributary theatre as it has abroad and in the films. 
Above, the Civic University Theatre production at Syracuse University, 


Sawver Falk, director. Below, the Penn State Players, Arthur C. Cloetingh, 
director, in a version staged by Frank Neusbaum. 








EUGENE O'NEILL 


THE only way to see Eugene O’Neill’s plays in this country today is to go to 
a college or community theatre. Above, the Purdue Play shop production of 
Be yond the Horizon, designed by Samuel M. Marks and directed by William 
.. Deam, both now in the armed forces. Below, S. 8. Glencairn at Miami 
Univ. (Ohio), set by MacDonald Held and staged by Richard Woellhaf. 





A JOB TO BE DONE 
oped in England and Russia, has had the minimum of attention here. 
The professional theatre has recognized the existence of the need and 
has set up the Lunchtime Follies, a unit of the American Theatre Wing 
War Services. It has been giving shows, testing out material, making 
contacts with industry through management and labor, establishing 
the bases and principles of a large-scale plan. The Tributary Theatre 
has also made its experiments in this line and in response to urgent 
demands: Western Reserve has been working in close cooperation 
with Cleveland’s war industries for many months; the Cleveland 
Playhouse and other community theatres have instituted ‘Swing 
Shift’ shows for factory workers; Mrs. Davis describes, in this issue, 
what Smith College has done; in Denver the workers in the local 
ordnance plants have staged their own variety show, given in con- 
junction with a film showing, as a ‘Dawn Jamboree’ in the Denver 
Theatre. These are examples of what is being done quietly and without 
fanfare all over the country — and more is in the making. 

In addition to these extremely important and growing fields of 
cooperation with government, national and community effort, the 
Tributary Theatre has been enthusiastically engaged in entertaining 
the men in the armed forces both in the camps and on furlough. Each 
locality has its particular problem, each camp its particular relation 
to its neighboring non-professional theatre. The work of Camp Shows, 
Inc., which, financed by USO (see March issue), has carried profes- 
sional entertainment to army and navy installations here and abroad, 
is backed by a budget of $4,000,000 this year ($10,000,000 next). It is 
the official agency for carrying amusement to the troops, and the 
glittering array of screen, stage, radio and musical talent that has 
voluntarily cooperated with it has made its efforts spectacular. But 
the Tributary Theatre, unheralded, unsung and unfinanced, has done 
its sturdy share for the armed forces. Eighty-three theatres have taken 
shows to IgI camps at the request and to the eminent satisfaction of 
the officers in charge. These entertainments have varied enormously 
in size, importance and, of course, in quality, as the reports in these 
pages indicate, but it is much to the Tributary Theatre’s credit that 
some of the better plays on the army’s entertainment lists come from 
this source — The Eve of St. Mark has been taken to the camps by a 
number of theatres, as well as plays by O’Neill, Thornton Wilder, 
Sidney Howard and other first-class dramatists. Herschel Bricker in 
Maine reports that ‘the Shakespeare excerpts in our program were 
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particularly successful’. Naturally, light comedies are the predomi- 
nant fare, but even in this field the selection has been more varied 
than that provided by Camp Shows. Here again, as the Tributary 
Theatre settles to its job, as it learns what it can do with ‘theatre in 
the round’, vigorous staging and good scripts, it will be able to im- 
prove both the quality and quantity of its shows. The NTC, in close 
cooperation with the Special Service Division, is serving as a clearing 
house for information on this phase of the work. The Army has issued 
a directive recommending practical cooperation with such of the local 
theatre organizations as are able to give good plays in the camps, and 
efforts are being made to obtain financial aid and assistance from 
Camp Shows, Inc. The fact that Tributary Theatres are right on the 
spot, that they can find and develop local talent and get it to the 
camps without encumbering the overstrained facilities of the railroads, 
that they have reserves of equipment and trained personnel — all 
these elements make them vital to the whole entertainment picture. 
Along these lines, as along so many others, the Tributary Theatre can 
extend and enrich the theatre experience of the whole community 
whether it is in camp, on the production line or the home front. There 
is a job to be done, and the more closely theatre folk of every kind and 
category work together, the better it will be done today, the more 
hopefully it will work toward tomorrow. 


Addenda on Broadway War Plays: Among recent war plays, other 
than The Eve of St. Mark, produced in the Tributary Theatre, The 
Moon Is Down makes its repeated appearance. It was given by the 
Balboa Little Theatre, and Subert Turbyfill, its Director, records that 
it was the most popular production of a busy season. Spelman College 
gave it with an all-Negro cast. Sawyer Falk at Syracuse University 
rates it, with his premiére of Harriet, as “best box-office’. It was given 
by the Kalamazoo Civic Theatre, which also produced the Woodrow 
Wilson play, Jn Time to Come, as did Cain Park (both directed by 
Sidney Spayde). Watch on the Rhine is another favorite, produced, 
among others, by the YMHA in St. Louis (Harry McClain, Director), 
the Winona Little Theatre and the Wesleyan Playshop (Mrs. C. E. 
Neil, Director). The Heart of a City received its Pacific Coast premiére 
at the Pacific Little Theatre (DeMarcus Brown, Director) and has 
been given at Emerson College, the Cochran Junior High School, 
Jamestown, Pa., Richmond Civic Theatre and elsewhere. 
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The Dramatist Looks Forward 
ASHLEY DUKES 


B. PRIESTLEY’S They Came to a City, which has just arrived in 
J. London at the time of writing, may very well be the first of a 
dramatic lineage. ‘We know nothing about the future,’ says Ibsen’s 
Tesman, provoking the retort from Lévborg, ‘There may be a good 
deal to be said about it all the same.’ Indeed there is; and our cynical 
friend Judge Brack might very well have added that the less we know 
about this subject, the more is likely to be said. 

Priestley’s play concerns the future, although this is never said in 
so many words. All its action passes within a sort of proscenium, 
having for background a raised terrace which may be conceived as the 
rampart of a tower. The heavy door of a single gateway opens of itself 
at dawn and closes at sunset. Steps and a roadway, unseen, lead hence 
downward to a city which has become visible to a handful of nine per- 
sons assembled on the tower. Each of them, in consequence of some 
jolt experienced in the course of daily life, has found himself or herself 
transported to the tower, presented with a vision of the place below, 
and faced at first with the choice of entry or non-entry and afterwards 
with that of settlement or departure. All the nine have the courage to 
go in and spend a day in the unknown city, though most have their 
misgivings. Two only — and they are by no means the most likely at 
first sight — choose downright to remain and allow the gateway to 
close behind them. A third overcomes his own impulse to become a 
new citizen, and is led back to the world of the present by a wife who 
fears for him and herself. Three people, manifestly settled into the rut 
of actual life, reject the new city and all its inhabitants with loathing, 
and joyfully accept their release and return. There remain two, a man 
and a woman, who prefer to the delight of entering where mind and 
heart alike call them, the duty of returning to tell their fellows about 
it all. This is the inevitable dénouement of a play which is social 
through and through. Hero and heroine must be individual adven- 
turers who sacrifice themselves. The community remains the true 
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protagonist of the drama, as it is most certainly the true audience. 

We are not even asked to look individually at such a work. But 
Priestley is right about one thing, as he has been right about so many 
things in the past years. When a subject or object is lacking, it is 
idle to pretend that this subject or object is there. When a contem- 
porary society is in full dissolution, it is foolish to attempt the 
writing of contemporary drama. The plain fact is that a contemporary 
society does not exist. When the plays of yesterday have ended their 
runs, there will only be the plays of tomorrow to write — not those of 
today. They Came to a City is just the first of a great many, and we can 
judge of it only by the choice that is made of material from the present 
in relation to the world of the future, left wisely unseen. 

These nine characters who are chosen exclude the saint, the philoso- 
pher, the scientist, the artist, the peasant, the soldier, the statesman 
and others whose influence on society is marked or whose personal 
creed does not readily fit into the average picture, as we must call it, 
of humanity. But they include the aristocrat, the man of business, the 
bank clerk, the charwoman, the waitress, the merchant seaman, the 
woman hotel-dweller and her daughter — a cross-section sufficiently 
matter-of-fact to satisfy many playwrights and many audiences. At 
the same time we can imagine the same play, with a different cross- 
section, written by W. H. Auden, T. S. Eliot, William Saroyan, Clif- 
ford Odets, Stephen Spender, or for that matter Noel Coward. And 
we are entitled not only to feel that we should like to see some of these 
other versions, but to imagine that we should like them as well. 

For prophecy, which is what the dramatist undertakes when he 
shows the reaction of the world of the future on the mankind of the 
present, is something more than social reflection: it is vision and in- 
terpretation as well. To understand this we have only to look back a 
few years. In the theatre of the nineteen-thirties, which is already of 
purely historical interest, nearly every writer had something to say 
about the world and the future. Directly or indirectly he wanted to re- 
late his stage picture to the actual scene. In those years the unpolitical 
writer could hardly be said to exist — an increasingly political world 
had seen to that. There can never have been a time when so many 
dramatists were occupied, and so variously, in exercising their function 
as seers and prophets if not propagandists. And what has come of it 
all? Those who tried to show us on the stage what would actually hap- 
pen at the beginning of another world war went sadly astray, and it 
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FOR Once in a Palace by Marguerite Philipps, George Petterson, technical 
director at Mundelein College and now in the Air Corps, designed a set of 
streamlined palatial grandeur (above). William Saroyan’s The Beautiful 
People, designed by James Vance (below), had another poetic audition in 
Oliver Hinsdell’s production at his Studio of Dramatic Art, Los Angeles. 





DESIGNERS 


Loyde Knutson 





TAKING the theatre to the armed forces, Arch Lauterer, designer and 
drama director of Koshare at Colorado College, gave Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man on a stage (Act II above) ‘designed as a screen set with a false prosce- 
nium ad; ipted 3 in size to the stages of the Base Hospital and Service Centre at 
Camp Carson’. Koshare also gave Fire on the Caucasus (design by Arch Lau- 
terer below), a modern interpretation of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. A 
prologue stressed the significance today of the locale of the drama, utilizing 
the voice of a narrator who tells of taking off ‘in a plane, flying to Leningrad, 


then southward over the 1942 battle front to the very peak of Elborus’, 
where the scene opens as Prometheus is being chained to the rock. 


Loyde Knutson 








A : W O R K Colburn Baill 





THE old French comedy, The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, was gaily 
adapted by Edwin Duerr (now at Carnegie Tech) and put to song and 


dance as Doctor for a Dumb Wife (above) with design (below) by Viktor 
Schreckengost. It was given at Western Reserve Univ., Barclay Leathem, dir. 
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There and Return, Paul Hindemith’s satiric, miniature opera, set by Wolf- 
gang Roth (above) for production at Green Mansions Summer Camp. Be- 
low, Aristophanes’ The Frogs, Act I, Scene 2, designed by Frances Kuntz for 
Black Mountain College, where a fine art is made of the responsibility of sub- 
stituting ‘inventiveness and initiative for income’. 
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would be unkind even to recall the titles of their works. They were 
chiefly realists who had written lifelike plays of the present and 
wanted to make precise forecasts of the future. They were no worse 
than the prophets in other fields, like the Professor Joads who de- 
clared that gas would be a decisive weapon and that millions of 
civilians would perish from its use by warring nations. But they were 
much less effective than the poets, who had another angle of vision 
and did not commit themselves so deeply to fact. Today we look back 
on the financier in Archibald MacLeish’s Panic, the four Nazi knights 
in Eliot’s tragedy of Becket, the leader of the Himalayan expedition 
in Auden’s and Isherwood’s Everest play, as dramatic figures capable 
of interpreting the world in which they lived, even though that world 
is no longer ours. The dramatist as actual forecaster was as grim a 
failure as the newspaper astrologer. The dramatist as seer told us some 
things, in those years, that may be significant for our later time. 
And it is reasonable to guess that when Priestley’s They Came to a 
City is remote and forgotten, some play of this same time on the same 
subject but with other characters and a widely different viewpoint 
may live on to establish a connection between the decades and genera- 
tions of drama. It depends on how far the writer is able and willing to 
rise above the level of shrewd hard-headed journalism — for that is 
the level of this particular play and it appears to be a level deliber- 
ately chosen. But the work has been welcomed as a living venture in a 
theatre season given over almost entirely to classics and revivals. 
Love for Love, 4 Month in the Country, Heartbreak House, What 
Every Woman Knows, Abraham Lincoln and Hedda Gabler are the most 
important of these; and nearly all of them have run for hundreds of 
nights including their tours. (The Mercury Players’ Hedda sets up a 
new Ibsen record at 200 performances.) It is not that the public ex- 
presses any special preference for known plays; the decision is forced 
by circumstances. Plays of actuality (that is war) of the Flare Path 
calibre are in insufficient supply; the ordinary murder-drama is 
played off the stage by fact; the former subjects of light comedy and 
farce are wearisome; and the remainder of drama rests upon the social 
quicksand, where any effort is made to build it at all. Any director 
having to do with them, like myself, can certify that the poets were the 
first to cease to write, though they may well be the first to begin again. 
And in these conditions organized attempts are being made, very 
rightly, to bring new dramatists into the theatre and to remind them 
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of the rapid growth of new audiences through ventures like the 
C.E.M.A. tours, playing before workers who have never seen a stage 
play in their lives. 

C.E.M.A. sponsors not only these tours but several of the current 
London successes, which will now be required to yield up their savings 
in Entertainments Duty to pay for factory plays and ballet and 
Shakespeare in the parks — facts of which the audiences crowding to 
Gielgud’s Congreve revival and the Turgenev comedy at the St. 
James’ are quite unaware. The privileged position of these two bril- 
liant productions enables more money to be spent on them than an 
ordinary management would be disposed to risk; and not only on 
costumes and setting but expensive casts. It is far from certain that 
full value is obtained. 4 Month in the Country has been sincerely and 
effectively done, in recent years, without the present cast of stars 
headed by Michael Redgrave, Valerie Taylor and Ronald Squire — 
though the last-named could not be bettered. Love for Love is a comedy 
susceptible of quite other than the West-End treatment it receives at 
the Phoenix; but it remains a first-rate romp and the part of Valentine 
suits John Gielgud capitally. The character lacks integrity as much as 
Mirabel, but lends itself to more liveliness of playing, especially in the 
mock-Hamlet scenes where the actor is delightful. Some notables of 
the cast fail lamentably, by contrast with the simple and incisive suc- 
cess of Miles Malleson’s Foresight (achieved by modern thought in 
costume instead of ancient antics in wiggery). 

The Doctor’s Dilemma leaves the Haymarket; Heartbreak House 
carries on the Shaw boom, however, and goes back over the old ground 
of discussion drama and the Shotover sisters (played by Edith Evans 
and Isabel Jeans), bringing out one fresh, distinguished talent in 
Deborah Kerr. The Abraham Lincoln revival, with which the Old 
Vic Company opened, is a personal success for Herbert Lomas. 

To all these plays, including the Priestley drama, I prefer Brighton 
Rock (Garrick), as adapted from Graham Greene’s novel by Frank 
Harvey. It succeeds very nearly perfectly in doing what it sets out to 
do, namely to interpret a tough and horrid tale of crime in terms of 
human good and evil. And if this is not originality in the theatre, the 
word has no meaning. There remains a suspicion that one of the 
authors meant divine good and human evil, a conception insufficiently 
realized even through first-rate acting and vivid settings of what we 
should now call Old Brighton in 1936. 
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Yesterday, Today and ‘Tomorrow 
GILMOR BROWN 


T THE beginning of the past season, in November, 1942, the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday. It is nat- 
ural for others to ask me and inevitable that I should ask myself what 
the Playhouse has accomplished in this quarter-century of arduous 
endeavor and urgent labor. If statistics meant more to me or if I were 
better at them, I might be tempted to formulate the answer in figures. 
Yet after all what does it mean to say that the Playhouse has pro- 
duced thirteen hundred and seventy-six plays unless we understand 
something of the impact they have had on men’s thinking or in what 
degree they may have contributed to the propulsive energy of that 
strange power civilization knows as Theatre. 

From its inception the Playhouse has struggled toward three defi- 
nite achievements. Realization of our power to accomplish these ends 
and, indeed, the ends themselves were more or less instinctive at first, 
but both have long since become determined policies. 

Because of our program of continuous production, the Playhouse 
can and does give presentation to the unusual play, the play of such 
artistic stature or vitality of statement as to be assured a place in 
dramatic literature but which, because of production cost or lack of 
immediate power to arouse general interest, is not readily available for 
the professional theatre. My respect is boundless for those fine Broad- 
way producers who hazard again and again their financial existence 
on an untried script because, for them, it means theatre in its truest 
sense. At the Playhouse we may venture to offer plays if only com- 
paratively few care for them, because we have resources other than 
the financial at our command. It is, I feel, a justifiable source of pride 
to us that many of these beautiful and worthy plays have first been 
presented to American audiences from the Playhouse stage. 

The old adage about Art and Time, true in general, would seem to 
be truer for the theatre if reversed. It may well be said that Time in 
the theatre is long and Art, because of the ephemeral nature of the 
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medium, fleeting. How many of us have listened with wondering re- 
spect to parents and grandparents enthusiastically recalling the plays 
and players of the past, or remembered with nostalgic longing certain 
of our own youthful moments in the theatre! Yet before the constant 
and powerful upsurge of vital and present expression, those plays that 
served to amuse, that touched with pity or that kindled inspiration 
are all too soon confined to the covers of books untouched on library 
shelves. But their power to amuse, to touch, to inspire is not neces- 
sarily dead. Many of them receive a truly amazing response when we 
dust off the book covers and give them once more their proper life 
‘behind footlights, on a stage’ at the Playhouse. I have never failed to 
be surprised at the innate vitality of such productions. 

The third achievement that has developed during the twenty-five 
years of Playhouse existence is one, I think, that has peculiar signifi- 
cance. We have been able from time to time to present together as a 
unit certain groups of plays, chosen either because they deal with a 
common theme, present a completed picture or express the philosophy 
of a distinguished writer. In such a group, so presented, the idea of 
each play is vivified either by contrast with the others or by being 
restated in other terms. The impact of each on the minds of the audi- 
ence is greater than if seen separately, is intensified in itself by the 
emotional response accorded its confréres. 

In the past eight years, during which the Playhouse has presented 
its Midsummer Drama Festivals, all three of these efforts have found 
their most concentrated manifestation. Indeed these Festivals serve 
to epitomize the conceptions and purposes of the Playhouse. The 
salient features of a quarter of a century of play production are con- 
cretely illustrated both by the eight Festivals considered as units and 
by each Festival within its own limits. 

The inception of a dramatic festival for summer months occurred 
in 1935. The subject chosen was that vigorous and glowing canvas of 
English history presented by the ten Chronicle Plays of William 
Shakespeare. Perhaps nothing the Playhouse has done, not even our 
much discussed production of Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, has 
aroused more general interest among theatre people of all countries 
than did this first presentation on the English speaking stage of these 
ten stirring histories. Certainly I am more frequently asked about this 
achievement than any other and the effort has become the basis for a 
host of Playhouse legends. It was an effort. The ten plays were given 
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in a period of six weeks, two a week (except for the two parts of King 
Henry IV which ran a week each), and with their myriad scenes, their 
hundreds of costumes, their crowds and armies, their demanding great 
roles, they put a strain on Playhouse facilities that was only sustained 
by the devotion and exciting sense of accomplishment of workers and 
players alike. The entire series was handled by only four directors, 
Byron Foulger, Thomas Browne Henry, Morris Ankrum and myself. 
Our players were used in play after play, carrying the same role of 
commoner or lord, of captain or king as the character appeared and 
disappeared in the pages of Shakespeare’s history, or, when that part 
had dropped from the tale, becoming one of the endlessly marching 
armies whose banners made a constantly shifting pattern against the 
illuminated back wall, the clash of whose swords and the sound of 
whose bugles wove an intermittent theme throughout the action. 
Uncut, fast-moving, played on a space stage with a minimum of set- 
ting and properties as in their author’s day, play followed play from 
the first entrance of King John and his court to that moment at the 
close of King Henry VIII when the king takes the baby Princess 
Elizabeth in his arms to present her to his courtiers. 

I look back on that summer through a fog of bewildered amaze- 
ment and see again certain vivid and unforgettable pictures. I remem- 
ber investigating with some indignation what I thought was a pile of 
costumes carelessly left back stage at the close of a performance only 
to find three young players asleep and dead to the world curled up in 
that corner. I remember dragging myself wearily to the sewing room 
after a very late rehearsal to turn off lights that should not have been 
left burning and discovering several of our devoted wardrobe workers, 
volunteers all of them, busy at sewing machine and ironing board. I 
remember seeing John Carradine leave the stage after the harrowing 
dress rehearsal of King Richard III so weary (he had played John at 
the opening of the Festival) that I did not see how he could possibly 
act that evening and the sense of relief and admiration with which I 
saw him turn in a grand performance. I remember, too, the lad of 
fourteen or so who stopped me one day in the patio to say, 

‘Gosh, Mr. Brown, you don’t know me but I’ve got to tell you I 
think these plays are keen. I didn’t know Shakespeare was like that!’ 

After the success of this first Festival, it was difficult, though sug- 
gestions were many, to determine on the subject for the succeeding 
one. But, because the demand for more Shakespeare was most fre- 
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quently reiterated and because ‘Shakespeare was like that’, I finally 
decided on his Graeco-Roman plays. This series, of course, lacked the 
unity of the histories but it did present stimulating contrasts between 
the museum pieces such as Timon of Athens and Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre and ‘modern documents’ like Coriolanus and Fulius Caesar. 

At the end of this second Festival I suddenly realized that the 
Playhouse had produced all the plays of Shakespeare with the excep- 
tion of five. This omission we rectified on the occasion of our twenty- 
first birthday in the fall of 1937 when we gave all five in two weeks, 
including even the almost impossible Titus Andronicus. So that now 
our claim ‘to have done all the plays of Shakespeare’ is justified, 
though I myself find it difficult to believe. 

We returned to the ‘continued story’ idea for our third Festival. 
As a gesture of gratitude to the State Legislature for the honor they 
had recently shown us by naming the Playhouse the State Theatre of 
California, we called this Festival ‘The Story of the Great Southwest’. 
We began with the conquest of Mexico as told by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann in The White Savior (which we retitled Montezuma) and ended 
with a new play by Agnes Peterson, a California woman, dealing with 
the effects of the Gold Rush of ’49 on California life. It was during this 
Festival that one of those unpremeditated, odd, stirring moments oc- 
curred, more dramatic than anything the audience was to see. Just 
before the opening curtain on the first night of Ramon Romero’s 
Miracle of the Swallows, the Padre from San Juan Capistrano stepped 
suddenly from the wings to bless the work of the Playhouse and the 
cast gathered on the stage waiting the opening scene of their play. 

Our fourth Festival was called ‘Seven from Shaw’ and the plays 
selected were Arms and the Man, Major Barbara, Heartbreak House 
and On the Rocks, climaxed by the three parts of Back to Methuselah. 
When I had first announced it, there had been doubt expressed that 
the writing of any one author, excepting of course Shakespeare, would 
afford enough variety to hold an audience over a period of weeks. But 
there was no doubt that Shaw was able to do it. Indeed, it was illumi- 
nating to realize the breadth and depth of thinking, camouflaged by 
the glitter and flash of his wit, that these seven plays, given in con- 
tinuity, revealed. The following fall during a visit to England, I was 
honored by being invited by Shaw, who at that time was receiving al- 
most no one, to lunch at his home and by being kept there almost the 
whole afternoon while the distinguished playwright plied me with 
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questions about the American theatre in general and the Playhouse in 
particular. He agreed that for a fair estimate a man’s work should be 
regarded as a whole rather than judged item by item. 

So the next two Festivals, those of 1939 and 1940, were also de- 
voted to the work of single playwrights. In ’39 we did eight plays by 
America’s distinguished Maxwell Anderson, who added to the excite- 
ment always rife at Festival time by appearing at a number of per- 
formances. Two of the plays selected were The Masque of Kings and 
Both Your Houses and, by following one with the other, we offered our 
audiences a pertinent and keenly discerning comment on government 
which neither alone affords so fully. 

I have always felt that the work of Sir James M. Barrie has been 
unfortunately, even unfairly treated by the use of the adjective ‘whim- 
sical’ so ubiquitously applied and, when we selected eight of his plays 
for the 1940 Festival, I determined that the emphasis in our produc- 
tions should fall on his truly great characteristics, his warm and robust 
humor, his keen yet friendly understanding of the human heart. Per- 
haps this Barrie Festival taxed the resources of the Playhouse to a 
greater degree than any except the first. For Barrie’s imagination does 
not acknowledge the limits of earth and sky, let alone accept the 
futile and foolish restrictions of teaser and tormentor. And if Barrie 
is ‘dated’, as was caustically pointed out to me, neither youth nor age 
in our audience seemed to know it. 

As consciousness of the imminence of war began to wake in the 
American people, it was reflected in that acute barometer of human 
thought, the theatre. With horror and dread permeating the emotions 
of our people, it became the duty of the Playhouse, as it was that of 
every theatre throughout the country, to contribute what we could of 
relief and courage through the stabilizing influence of laughter. This 
idea we have kept constantly before us. It was responsible for devot- 
ing the Festivals of the past two summers to comedy. And, because 
we were aware that our American culture, our American art were en- 
dangered, we selected plays embodying the American comic spirit. 

In the summer of 1941, all eight plays were by living playwrights 
and the Festival made a special bow to George S. Kaufman. Since 
in the theatre modern American comedy owes more to him than to 
any other one man, I asked his opinion about such a Festival. We dis- 
cussed the idea at length one evening, standing in the alley outside 
the Music Box where The Man Who Came to Dinner was then run- 
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ning, and he was keenly interested. All the comedies I finally selected 
were plays on which he had collaborated, and it was largely owing to 
his kindness that we were able to secure The Man Who Came to Dinner. 

Last summer we again turned to American comedy for our Festi- 
val but I selected plays from an earlier time. We covered the period 
from the days of The Fortune Hunter and Because She Loved Him So to 
that phenomenon of the American theatre, 4bie’s Irish Rose. Under 
the expert direction of Thomas Browne Henry, that play showed 
legitimate human qualities that explain its inexplicable popularity. 
Last season, as we had done the year previously with The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, we ran the final Festival play an extra week to meet 
the demand for tickets. Nor was it only this last play that was popu- 
lar. The older comedies — they are for the most part excellently con- 
structed dramatic works — aroused just as much interest as had the 
newer ones of the 1941 Festival. 

In fact, the Midsummer Drama Festivals have grown in attend- 
ance from year to year, last summer’s topping them all in the number 
of people who turned to the Playhouse for the release and inspiration 
which are at one and the same time the gift of the theatre. Each Festi- 
val is the climax of the Playhouse season. It calls forth the highest de- 
gree of concentrated effort and, by demanding the utmost of us all, 
brings a realization of powers we had thought beyond our scope. In 
each cycle of plays our production policies have been put into practice 
in their fullest yet most compressed form and in the success of each 
have been fully confirmed. Each summer our audiences have experi- 
enced a sense of excitement, of brotherhood in accomplishment, of 
united contribution toward the perpetuation of the ways of thought 
that lie at the core of our American life. 

This season has seen the Playhouse enter on its second quarter- 
century and, with our current Festival devoted to the plays of Booth 
Tarkington, America’s best loved living writer, reach the climax of 
its twenty-sixth year. We are meeting war conditions today as we met 
them in 1917 at the beginning of our existence. Now as then the Play- 
house has gladly proffered help to the armed forces and the Red Cross 
whenever theatre could be of assistance to them. We have accepted 
this increased activity under steadily mounting difficulties as part of 
our war effort. We shall carry on as long as we can serve our com- 
munity or country, as long as we can contribute to the greater theatre. 
For one thing America is fighting for is Theatre, alive and free. 
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GILMOR BROWN in the title role of Hauptmann’s Montezuma, opening 
play of ‘The Story of the Great Southwest’, 1937 Midsummer Drama Festi- 
val of the Pasadena Playhouse. The setting was designed by Rita Glover. 
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THE RETURN OF ULYSSES 


For winter production this year, the Pasadena Community Playhouse chose 
Emil Ludwig’s new play, The Return of | ‘lysses, a modern- comedy retelling of 
the story of Homer’s Odyssey adapted for production by Barbara West. 
Onslow Stevens directed under the supervision of Gilmor Brown. The monu- 
mental settings were devised by Rita Glover, art director, with costumes by 
Mrs. Fairfax Walkup. Fred C. Huxley directed the technical end of the pro- 
duction, and the dances were done by Charlotte Sturges. 
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ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


The fifth Midsummer Drama Festival of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house, dedicated to the works of Maxwell Anderson, led off with Elizabeth 
the Queen, done in settings by Rita Glover and under the supervision of Gil- 
mor Brown. Valley Forge, Wingless Victory, Masque of Kings, Both Your 
Houses, Gods of the Lightning, Winterset and The Star-/Vagon rounded out 
the ‘Eight from Maxwell Anderson’, and the playwright’s presence at many 
of the performances added honor and excitement to the occasion. 
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NIGHT OVER TAOS 


Two years before the Maxwell Anderson series, the third Midsummer Drama 
Festival of the Pasadena Community Playhouse had included ight Over 
Taos in its ‘Story of the Great Southwest’. 1937 was also the year the 
Playhouse was designated the State Theatre by vote of the state legislature. 















Theatre in Wartime 4 


College, Camp, Community fj ome 


I. Make with the Maximum 


HALLIE FLANAGAN Sketches by Pete Larkin 


_— theatre in a war year must sharpen to a point, the 
point art must make before other points are valid, and so we 
started the first year of our new Theatre Department at Smith Col- 
lege at our own pinpoint in time and space, Wake Island, December 


13, 1942: 
Wake Island calling .. . 
Urgent. . Urgent. . 
Out of darkness a huge globe of the world fills the cyclorama and 


against it in silhouette college girls tense and listening: 

Proof of America! A fire on the sea, 

a tower of flame rising, flame 

falling out of the sky, 

a wave of flame like a great sea 

wave breaking 

over this fighting island in its 

rain of wounds — 
The lines are from a young poet, Muriel Rukeyser, counterpointed 
with newspaper accounts of Wake Island and with military communi- 
ques; the actors represent the campus variety of opinion about the 
war: the believers, the skeptics, the apathetic. As the events and verse 
gather momentum, actors and audience are swept into greater un- 
derstanding of the nature of the struggle: 

The world’s the only island, 

and our men and women fight one war . . 

until the world’s first weapon is liberty 

and there is no slave holder and no slave, 

not even in the mind; 

but only the free. 
Better in the design than in the execution, this first production, but 
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we were learning to work together, learning to look around on our 
world and on our smaller world of the campus. 

That world next engaged us. We celebrated Christmas together 
in a three-day festival of Stations and Movable Feasts. Every de- 
partment in the college collaborated, and again a modern poet, this 
time T. S. Eliot, gave us the theme: 

I will show you the things that are now being done, 

And some of the things that were long ago done, 

That you may take heart. 
The Departments of Art, History, and the Library gave us exhibits 
of Old Master drawings, of painting, sculpture, iconography, illus- 
trated manuscripts and Renaissance books. Chemists prepared for 
our amazement Chemicum Spectaculare; physicists assembled Christ- 
mas toys in the form of electrical apparatus; geologists gave us a 
display of gems; botanists filled the Plant House with Christmas 
flowers and decorated our halls with garlands; Zoology gave a realistic 
display of nutritive values in the Christmas dinner. The Depart- 
ments of Economics, Government, Philosophy and Sociology held a 
panel discussion, Perspectives on Christmas; the Department of Reli- 
gion conducted Christmas Vespers with white-robed choirs singing 
Christmas music. On the parade ground the WAVES marched; the 
Dance Group composed and performed a stirring What is America?; 
the Theatre Department combined with the Music Department in a 
production called 4.D. 7-33. Part I, Concerto Sacro by the orchestra, 
and Part II, an arrangement of scenes from Family Portrait; the 
Music Department gave us, through Bach, Handel and other masters, 
and through original compositions by their own students, ‘The 
string’s excitement, the applauding drum’. Students held wassail 
bowls within their houses and sang carols to us in ours; and on the 
final night in the quadrangle, in the falling snow, the Language De- 
partments gave us the Christmas Story: it started in German, was 
picked up in French, Italian, Spanish, and mounted triumphantly 
into Latin, with everyone singing the ‘Gloria’. It was a dramatization 
of the liberal arts college. We saw the things that are now being done. 
We took heart. 

The year got into its stride. Theatre in many aspects engaged us: 
the Physical Education Department brought Charles Weidman and 
his group to dance; the Student Dramatic Association staged Letters 
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to Lucerne and Susan and God; the old Academy of Music reopened 
with the first road company in twenty-five years, Claudia, forerunner 
of other plays to come. The Art Department hung a show of stage 
designs by Howard Bay and he came up and talked to our students. 
The English Department brought Margaret Webster to read plays 
to us; we previewed Hitler’s Children and had a discussion led by the 
author, our own resident playwright, and by the producers who came 
on from Hollywood for the premiére. WHYN also started broadcast- 
ing its weekly series, Smith College on the Air, written and produced 
by our class in Radio under the direction of our resident author. 
Underneath all we did, the distant tumult, the beat of war. 
Could we help? There were jobs on farms and in factories for the sum- 
mer but we wanted to help in our own way, the theatre way. We 
looked out over the Connecticut Valley to the defense plants. Could we 
help? They wanted entertainment. Fired by the example of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing, our students wrote words and music for a Factory 
Follies, Make with the Maximum. We played the factories: Fisk Rub- 
ber at Chicopee; Westinghouse Electric at Springfield; the Springfield 
Armory, the government munitions plant. Five thousand factory 
workers joined with Wilma the Welder, the Glamour Gal, and the 


chorus: 


Switch on contact 

Turn on the juice 

Double the output or 

There’s no excuse — 

Life can be pretty when you’re being of use 
Hey, fellas, we gotta produce — so 

Make with the Maximum! 


Simple? Not very literary? Try it some time on a thousand factory 
workers. 

The year is coming to a climax and the last play engages our de- 
partment and the Student Dramatic Association as well. Admission 
is by war stamps or war bonds; the play is a drama even more poig- 
nant than when it was written, Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine. 

As we snatch newspapers between rehearsals, the headlines are hor- 
rors. We echo Kurt’s cry, ‘Shame on us! Thousands of years and we 
cannot yet make a world.’ 

But as we work on this play of action, as we try for the strong 
triumphant line of human courage, we share also Kurt’s belief that 
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working together is the only way to make that world a world that will 
be better not only for our children but for everybody’s children. In 
our own way our theatre keeps its own watch on the Connecticut. 


[Editor’s Note: The Smith College Department of Theatre ts an in- 
terdepartmental major receiving full academic credit. The Depart- 
ment Chairman ts the Dean of the College and the writer of this artt- 
cle, Hallie Flanagan Davis. Production director is Robert C. 
Schnitzer; technical director is Lucy Swift; dance director is 
Edith Burnett. Samuel Eliot Fr. teaches drama and directs Hon- 
ors; Fohn McDowell teaches history of the stage and theatre 
criticism; Oliver Larkin of the Art Department is in charge of 
design; Miss Laughton and Miss Sickels of the Department of 
Speech offer courses in acting. Emmet Lavery is Resident Play- 
wright; Robert Choquette is Resident Author in charge of Radio.] 


II. Pit and Balcony, Inc. 


NORMAN FELTON 


HE ever-recurring rumor that the community theatre movement 
i i on its last legs will bring a smile to the average citizen of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, where the Saginaw Players, otherwise known as Pit 
and Balcony, Inc., are entrenched more firmly than ever. As proof of 
their loyalty, the citizens have subscribed for and endorsed the build- 
ing of a new playhouse, to take the place of a theatre destroyed by fire 
in the middle of a play program related to wartime. 

Opening their eleventh season with a new director, the theatre 
faced all of the problems of casting and operation besetting other non- 
professionals during the war years. The director, however, made no 
concessions to the cry of ‘no male actors today!’ A town of 100,000 
population must have many actors or potential actors in essential war 
industries, who need the experience of avocational theatre. In order to 
bring them into the playhouse as workers, the first aim of the players 
should therefore be to justify the existence of their community theatre 
during wartime, and bring that theatre to the attention of the public. 

To fit the times, the Saginaw Theatre arranged for the finest selec- 
tion of plays in its history, plays which geared the program towards 
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preservation of the democratic way of life. Special performances were 
presented free of charge to members of service groups in recognition of 
their work. For example, honor performances were given over to air- 
raid wardens on completion of their training courses, and the general 
public looked on these events as a kind of theatre ‘E’ award! Scores of 
people entered the theatre for the first time, and many witnessed their 
first legitimate stage performance. Actors thrilled to playing for these 
appreciative honor audiences, and the newspapers carried the story of 
the event. Other projects under the war plan included the establish- 
ment of an Entertainment Advisory Bureau to assist all other com- 
munity groups; a Radio Service Centre, at the request of the Civilian 
Office of Defense, to prepare local qualified persons for work in drama- 
tizing and producing war information programs; and the sale of war 
bonds and stamps at all performances. 

The program of plays offered during the season reflected enough 
variety to suit the citizens of any American community. Moreover, it 
contained plays usually considered difficult of production by non- 
professionals, even in peacetime. The year opened with a British 
drama of showfolk in London during the Blitz, Heart of a City, fol- 
lowed by Kaufman and Hart’s George Washington Slept Here, George 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Foan, Kesselring’s Arsenic and Old Lace, Rose 
Franken’s Claudia and Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine. 

The city of Saginaw is in the heart of the pre-war automobile indus- 
try. It was during the depression doldrums that the community thea- 
tre was organized on broad cultural, though restricted economic lines. 
Like many summer theatres, the players first used an old barn in a 
convenient downtown section of Old Saginaw for their productions. 
The barn remained the home of the group until last February. 

It was during rehearsals of Saint Foan that a temporary setback 
faced the theatre in the form of a fire. With costumes and settings 
completed and dress rehearsals only one week off, the playhouse, 
known familiarly to the community as The Barn, burned to the 
ground. Such was the spirit of the membership, induced by the tre- 
mendous success of the season, that a meeting was held and within 
forty-eight hours a decision made to rebuild the Saint Foan production 
and complete the remainder of the season in rented auditoriums. It 
was also voted unanimously to prepare immediately the construction 
of a new playhouse adequate to the needs of the expanding organiza- 
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tion. A citizens’ committee headed the new building fund campaign, 
and ten days later the sum of $10,000 was donated, enough to war- 
rant approaching architects and builders. Local officials of the OCD 
and other governmental agencies gave the project their hearty en- 
dorsement, recognizing the value of such a place of community enter- 
tainment in Saginaw during war and peace. 

The building committee recommended that the director draw up 
ground plans and elevations embodying necessary elements such as fly 
space, offstage room, storage, lighting and painting facilities. These in 
turn were given to an architect who designed an unusual building, re- 
taining the character of a barn with a high-peaked auditorium, a low 
sloping roof, an entrance shaped to resemble a silo and the stage house 
a grain elevator. But the house is functional on the inside, and has a 
capacity of 365 seats. 

The gearing of the Saginaw Theatre to a sincere and workable war- 
time plan resulted in the replacement of actor ranks, thinned through 
selective service. Many fine actors came forward to take their place on 
the stage as the theatre program reached out to touch all the people. 
Only through such a plan could as ambitious a production as Saint 
Joan have been cast and produced successfully. 

Plans are now under way to make the new theatre, for the duration 
and after, a true community centre of recreation and amusement. 


III. Orginal Army Shows 
BOB STUART McKNIGHT 


RMY THEATRE has two purposes. The first is to entertain the sol- 
A diers and keep up their morale while they are preparing for the 
front. This is admirably served by the USO-Camp Shows, the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing, the Hollywood Caravans and other organizations. 

The second purpose is to give soldiers a basic training in the art 
of entertaining themselves once they are sent across. Only those who 
have experienced the long weeks, and sometimes months, of tense 
waiting in some inaccessible spot of the globe can realize the vital im- 
portance of this purpose. The mental hardship and constant nervous 
tension which soldiers must endure during these periods of waiting 
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can be eased to a great extent by their ability to entertain themselves 
and their comrades. It is no longer merely entertainment — it be- 
comes a matter of preserving the soldier’s sanity and morale. The 
Special Service Division of the army, realizing the importance of this, 
is constantly publishing and distributing original songs, skits and 
other material written by soldiers. 

Why original material when there is such an abundance of pro- 
fessional songs and skits? Because only a soldier knows what his bud- 
dies are thinking, dreaming and experiencing. Because only he can 
translate these emotions into theatrical values. 

To soldiers, a show written by their buddies takes on a much deeper 
meaning than the artistic or entertainment value of the show itself. 
It is their show, written for them, produced for them and applauded 
by them. It’s a wonderful feeling to sing a song that your pal! in the 
next barracks has written especially for you and your buddies. It’s a 
personal thing, not something that’s come to you third hand. It’s a 
personal thing because the chances are that it concerns a subject 
which only soldiers know about. In other words, it ‘belongs’, whereas 
similar material from the ‘outside’ is, at best, a good imitation. 

Thanks to natural American versatility, every squadron seems to 
contain at least a few soldiers with previous training in some phase of 
the theatre: writing, directing or acting. Under the wing of their Spe- 
cial Service Officer, these men can write and produce their own shows 
which, in turn, will give still other soldiers the needed experience for 
those ‘days of waiting’. Some of the results will, of course, be plenty 
corny. But at least they’ll be fresh corn, not the canned variety. 

Three sentiments are prominent in the emotional makeup of every 
soldier, and the writer of army material may never lose sight of them. 
They are love for home and family, love for the girl friend, wife (or 
both), and love for his buddies. This last sentiment is a complex of 
friendship, loyalty, the result of kindred experiences and the natural 
gregariousness of men bound together for a single purpose. It is defi- 
nitely a wartime sentiment, strong and virile. A soldier’s love for his 
country and hatred for the enemy are the result of these three senti- 
ments; not sentiments in themselves. Soldiers aren’t fooled by false 
and sloppy sentiment. Their life is much too tough to be impressed by 
allusions to ‘bursting petunias on fragile bosoms’. They like their 
bosoms big and they don’t give a damn for petunias. 

That is the bright side of the picture. Now let us consider what 
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original army theatre is up against. Time is its worst enemy. Take 
the daily program of a soldier attending one of the army’s technical 
schools. He is in the classroom eight hours, studies outside for another 
hour, spends two hours waiting in line for mess and eating, has one 
and a half hours of exercise, spends up to one hour in scrubbing the 
barracks, making his bed and cleaning up around the area. There is 
waiting in line to get his laundry, to be issued new equipment and 
clothing, to be paid and stuck with a needle. There are frequent physi- 
cal inspections, lectures and educational movies. And, of course, seven 
hours of sleep. If he is lucky, this gives the soldier two hours a day in 
which to write letters, relax — and rehearse. 

But it can be done, and the results are well worth the effort, both 
then and later on, overseas. The most important thing is to make the 
most of every minute. The director must take for granted that every- 
thing else comes first, and plan his rehearsals accordingly. In many 
cases, he is a student like the fellows in the cast, which makes it all 
the tougher. But This Is War! 

If he makes use of the following Do’s and Don’t’s, his constant 
headaches will be relieved to some extent: 

Don’t try to be professional. All attempts at ‘professional theatre’, 
using actors without professional experience, result unpleasantly. 

Do use all of the theatrical imagination you possess: this is the 
first, and probably the last, time you will be in a position to try out all 
of your theatrical ideas without worrying about box-office receipts and 
the stagehands’ union. If your principles are sound, the audience will 
eat up your show. Anyone who has performed before soldiers will tell 
you they are the world’s most responsive audience. Give them some- 
thing that merits the response. 

Don’t act the director, even if you possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions. You don’t have the time, and the cast will put grapenuts in 
your bed. It just isn’t worth the effort. 

If a rehearsal] isn’t going well, cut it short. You can’t expect a group 
of inexperienced, busy soldiers to be on the beam every day. They’ll 
make up for it at the next rehearsal. It is amazing how much can be 
accomplished in three one-hour rehearsals a week, if you plan your 
work in advance. ; 

Distribute the various elements of production so that the greatest 
possible number of soldiers gain experience. You may be pretty damn 
good yourself, but so are some of the other fellows if given the chance. 
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THE EVE OF ST. MARK 





OUR Eve of St. Mark portfolio opens with a soldier cast directed at The Little 
Theatre of Jacksonville by Marcella Abels Cisney (her husband’s letters 
from the Pacific are in this issue), with Ens. Robert Dreher as Shevlin, Ran- 
dolph Mai, World War I veteran, as Mulveroy (both on the left) and Jack 
Cummins, a gob, as Marion, on lower bunk. Below, the Dartmouth Players, 
directed by Warner Bentley in a set by George W. Schoenhut. 





Safier 





C. A. Potter fs H E E VE 


THE Amherst College Masquers, above, in a scene on the besieged Pacific 
isle with Charles Heisler as Quizz, Dolph Zink as Ruby, Sam Cutler as Mar- 
ion, Ann Pewatka as Pepita and Ralph Longley as Mulveroy. Below, the em- 
barkation scene at Bowling Green State Univ., directed by Elden T. Smith. 





E. OF ST. MARK Fitch Photo 


THE Indianapolis Civic Theatre presents Quizz and Marion above, in a 
light moment, directed by Jack L. Hatfield in a set by Donald Finlayson. 
Below the Blackfriars of the Univ. of Alabama, Lester Raines, director, one 
of the first to stage this play, present again the malarial war outpost. 





Fred Buck 


Distant Point, the play by the Soviet dramatist, Afinogenov — killed last 
year in a Nazi air raid — which in 1935 anticipated the Nazi invasion, was 
given a North American premiére at Queen’s University Summer Theatre, 
Kingston, Ontario. Dr. William Angus designed and directed the production 
(Act II above). Below, the Mountebanks of Union College, Grace Halsey 
Mills, director, in The Playboy of the Western World, by J. M. Synge, which 
they also televised at WRGB, the Schenectady General Electric station, 
‘probably the first to do a full-length play for television’. 
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Don’t mess up your show with bits of business and unimportant 
cleveralities. They will only confuse the actors and, again, there isn’t 
time. Plan your direction and interpretation along broad, sweeping 
lines. Look at the streamlining of a bomber for inspiration. The actors 
will furnish quite enough ‘little business’ on their own hook. 

But above all, in the case of both writers and directors, don’t lose 
your artistic integrity in the big rush. Why spend those valuable few 
minutes writing and producing material which will be only a moment’s 
entertainment, when you can create material that will mean some- 
thing to the soldiers throughout the war and afterwards? 


Addenda on Plays in the Army: Scott Field, Ill., where Pvt. Bob Stuart 
McKnight is actively engaged in producing army shows, has recently 
given his revue ‘P X: J Love You’ with tremendous success. ‘This one 
even has some scenery and lighting effects’, he writes, ‘and a number 
by three Lieutenants called “O.C.S. got the Best of Us”’. . . . Camp 
Lee, which has a long production record under Captain Brace Conn- 
ing, has opened an outdoor theatre seating three thousand. It is dedi- 
cated to Thomas Jefferson and was opened with a special program 
which included Randall Thompson’s composition, The Testament of 
Freedom, based on the writings of Thomas Jefferson and sung by the 
Univ. of Virginia Glee Club. Mme. Bidu Sayao sang and the closing 
number was a pageant, ‘These Are the Times’, by Captain Conning. 
The pageant was directed by T/Sgt. Edward Yaryan. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frederick H. Osborn, head of Special Service Division for the 
entire Army, Major General James E. Edmonds, Camp Commander, 
and five thousand officers and enlisted men were in the audience. Camp 
Lee celebrated Good Friday with a religious pageant of ‘The Way of 
the Cross,’ directed by Sgt. Don Stevens, in which Edward Yaryan 
appeared as the Christus. . . . Camp Robinson, Ark., produced a 
musical revue, The Goldbrickers, which featured Cpl. Howard Oakley, 
who in civil life was Beldon Starr, a member of the Chicago Opera 
Ballet and head of his own Starr Ballet. . . . Ft. Lewis, Wash., gave 
its original musical show, Sound Off, at the Metropolitan Theatre in 
Seattle. It was written and produced by men in uniform, chiefly Pvt. 
John O’Dea and Pvt. Wally Chulock, veterans of show business. 
... At Ft. McClellan, Ala., another original musical comedy, Stack 
Arms, Private Murphy, was presented by the men of the Infantry Re- 
placement Training Centre to raise money for war bonds and stamps. 
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WALTER KERR 


T 1s generally agreed, in theory, that one of the most important 
| functions of the Tributary Theatre is the fostering of new scripts 
by authors, local or otherwise, without previous reputation. In spite 
of several recent noteworthy non-professional tryouts, however, the 
proportion of original plays turning up in the season of a University 
or Community Theatre is absurdly small and the manner in which 
such samplings are approached is frequently bad. 

A number of things are wrong. First of all, the deep-rooted preju- 
dice against doing ‘originals’ at all is still sticking fast. Most groups 
that continue to compose their seasons of Broadway material several 
years old, defend themselves by the Little Theatre superstition that 
unheard-of plays are bad box-office. This, I submit, is simply not 
true. Wherever I have been able to gain information about com- 
munity or university theatre ‘firsts’ in the past three years, the 
balance has been in favor of the box-office, and, in my own experience 
at Catholic University, ‘original’ scripts have consistently drawn the 
largest audiences. In five years, seventeen out of thirty-five produc- 
tions have been new scripts, and in each of these years an original 
outgrossed all other ventures. Not that this has been the measure 
of its success; but it is an answer to repeated doubts. A little judicious 
publicity of the ‘premiére’ kind and the gradual growth of a reputa- 
tion for good productions of such scripts will work miracles. 

Which raises the second difficulty. In some communities an actual 
antipathy has grown up toward tryouts, largely because of the 
inferior productions given them. These are usually called ‘studio’ 
productions, which means that the play is given the minimum of 
setting, lighting, rehearsal and casting. What a new play needs is not 
a production which advertises the fact that it may be ‘unfinished’ but 
one which compels attention of the same kind that a play with a 
reputation would get. Amateur producers, afraid that they will not 
get back the money spent, spend none; audiences, aware that none 
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has been spent, withhold theirs. And a vicious circle is established. 
If a producer brands a production as not worthy of the best in his 
shop, the audience can hardly be expected to do more. 

A third point, related to the second, is that of the mental attitude 
of the director and his company. Give the average non-professional 
actor a manuscript which has not yet had the blessing of print, and 
he promptly becomes a critic. Give the director a play unhallowed by 
the touch of his Broadway superior, and he suddenly blossoms as a 
playwright. Between company and director the author’s supposedly 
‘still flexible’ script becomes flexible indeed: to the point of losing its 
nerve centres. Changes set in. Changes are still going on at the last 
dress rehearsal, ‘trying to get it right’ in imitation of the well-known 
professional practice. When the script makes its first appearance be- 
fore an audience, it lacks the authority and sense of audience com- 
mand which alone will compel its auditors’ respect. 

What to do about this last point since, after all, scripts do have 
their deficiencies? First of all, I think, do the script work prior to 
production, not during it. Where competent teachers of playwriting 
and directors are available, this should be possible. Allow some 
changes, especially cutting, during early rehearsals. But once the two 
final weeks of preparation set in, it is only fair to the play itself to let 
it alone and evolve the best possible production of this particular script. 
Good or bad, it will have its own integrity; it will be what the writer 
wrote; and it may be fairly judged as a ‘finished’ work. 

One thing more: most university groups have the habit of reviving 
a number of their winter productions during the summer season. 
Well and good. After a winter premiére of an original script, let the 
critics go to work; study the reactions of the audience; and send the 
play back to the playwright to remedy deficiencies. Then revive the 
play, complete with changes, during the summer season. The play 
will have had a fair trial and reactions will have been based upon ade- 
quate evidence, not on ‘studio’ fumbling which may leave criticism con- 
fused as to whether production or play was responsible for failings. 

In at least two cases, those of Leo Brady’s Calidore and my own 4rt 
and Prudence, this method has been tried at Catholic University. 
In the first, an entirely different production approach was devised for 
the second time up; and in both, entirely new casts were used, remov- 
ing the possibility of solo performer-value as a factor in the script’s 
success. The method has proved gratifying all ’round. 
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Drawing by Charles Sebree 


Dorrie Miller was the Negro messman at Pearl Harbor who took over a gun and shot down four planes, 
His Ballad, given here in a much condensed form, was Owen Dodson’s first project as director of Camp 
Robert Small’s Drama Group at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. The poem-play was presented 
in the huge drill hall. Charles Sebree, S2/C, directed the movement. — Editors’ note 


A narrator, speech choir and chorus divide the lines 


between them; players dance out the action, with sound 


effects by a drum and bugle corps. 
Dorrie Miller enters with top coat and hat. 


Dorrie Miller was a dark lad 

Freedom in his eyes was all he had: 

Out of the Lone Star State he came 

With Freedom in his eyes and his heart like flame. 


He’d never seen west or east or north 
But out of his sharecropper hut rode forth 
With storybook pictures in his head 
To see if the world was like they said. 
* * * 


Bugle ‘call to battle’ 
Dorrie thought long and Dorrie thought deep; 
He knew that never again would sleep 
Settle like night and cover the earth 
Until earth died or again had birth. 


* * * 


Sailors enter. Embarkation for Pearl Harbor. 
The anchor slid down; 
Dorrie looked out on Pearl Harbor 

Sailors sing, ‘Here Comes the Navy’. Dorrie speaks. 
This is America, too, this eastern island, 
These forts built on the sand. 
Americans, too, live in this place 
With men of the brown and yellow race. 

*x* * * 


The narrator, then other speakers. 
Early December seventh there was nothing strange; 
The mountains held morning, range on range. . . . 
Suddenly out of the clouds or out of the sun 
Great metal birds flew, one by one. 
“An American review!’ 
“No, look at the red rising suns!’ 

Sailors pointing; noise and explosions. 
Planes swung, in order, flank by flank, 
Descended and expelled their gifts on the bank, 
Explosions and sand waves in the air, 
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Like treacherous fountains, everywhere. 
* * * 


Sailors running, falling; noise, confusion. 
Look where a cannon is dead, 
And the gunners are dead, 
All the stars in the flag seem dead. 


* * * 


Where is Dorrie Miller with his tray held high? 
Where is Dorrie Miller with freedom in his eye?... | 


Does he watch from the bow, does he watch from | 
the stern? j 

Windward or leeward do his eyes burn? 

Can he man a gun in this tropical December? 


What does he know? What does he remember? 


*x* * * 





) 


There a machine gun has no master 
But the bombs drop down faster and faster. 


* * * 


Dorrie rushes in, mans gun. 
Dorrie Miller is moving to the gun, 
He points it against a ‘rising sun’, 
And another and another ‘rising sun’ falls, 
And another and Dorrie Miller calls: 

Dorrie speaks; sailors rise, a few on each name. 
“You'll never surprise us again! 
We'll rise from Texas, Ohio, Maine, 
Russia, China, England, from east and west, 
From north and south. You'll never rest!’ 

Sailors lift Dorrie to their shoulders. March. 
Dorrie Miller shooting guns he never shot before 
To make freedom true from shore to shore. 
What about Texas? What does he remember 
Here in this smoke and death in December? 

* * * 

There are millions of Dorrie Millers living 
And millions of Dorrie Millers dead. 
They are signs, signals, tokens, that free men 
Will rise and claim this earth again. 








A SCENE from Hansel and Gretel, done in English by the opera department 
of the Julius Hartt School of Music (Hartford), Moshe Paranov, director, 
conducting. Scenery and costumes were designed and the opera staged by 
Elemer Nagy, head of the drama department; Truda Kaschmann of the 
dance department did the choreography. Opera production was introduced 


at the Hartt School in 1941-42; Von Suppe’s Ten Maidens and No Man and 
Paul Hindemith’s Here and There preceded the staging of Hansel and Gretel. 


FULL-STAGE SCENE from Peter Pan, produced by the Children’s Thea- 
tre at the Cain Park Theatre of Cleveland Heights, Dina Rees Evans, direc- 
tor. The ‘simultaneous set’, composed to accommodate all of the play’s 
scenes, was designed by Lee Mitchell. Kenneth L. Graham, who directed 
and has been with the Children’s Theatre two summers, is now an Ensign. 





Androcles and the 


Saint Foan 


Lion 

FROM Michigan (this page) and Virginia (next) come four productions of 
George Bernard Shaw plays. The Kalamazoo Civic Players included dndro- 
cles and the Lion (above), designed by Walter S. Russell and directed by Syd- 
ney H. Spayde, on the schedule of its fourteenth season amidst such corn-fed 
American hits as The Man Who Came to Dinner and Arsenic and Old Lace. 
Below, Scene 2 from the Saginaw Players ’ production of Saint foan, directed 
by Norman Felton. As Mr. Felton relates elsewhere in this i issue, S ‘aint Foan, 
burned out during rehearsals, was remounted and performed in a rented 
auditorium while plans for a new theatre developed apace. 





REPERTORY 


FOR an unusual playbill, the William and 
Mary Theatre, Althea Hunt, director, com- 
bined Man of Destiny with Part I of Back to 
Vethuselah (above). Because of a very shallow 
stage, 14’ deep and offstage space 6’ x 14’ on 
one side only, Prentice Hill designed the Gar- 
den of Eden scene (above) as a stylized drop, 
the body of the snake painted on it so as to 
join the costume of the player in the role. The 
second scene, Adam’s vegetable garden in Mes- 
opotamia, was set up behind the drop. The inn 
tor Man of Destiny was built as a small wagon 
set, to fold into one compact unit 4’ x 14’. 
The Communications Theatre of Hampton In- 
stitute made its contribution to the season’s 
Shaw repertory with a production of Pygma- 
on, designed and directed by Owen Dodson. 
7 the right, Gordon Heath as Dr. Higgins 
nd Geraldine Prillerman as Eliza. 


Back to Methuselah 


Pygmalion 





AMERICANA 


Moonshine and Honeysuckle, a comedy by Lula Vollmer, staged by the Mount 
Vernon Players (Washington, D. C.), Edward Perkins Mangum, director. 


Havy-foot, Straw-foot, NVC Harbach-Hammerstein-Kern musical play, set by 
Vern Adix, staged by Dr. C. Lowell Lees at the University of Minnesota. 





Hoe Corn, Dig ’Taters, by Gladys Charles and George Savage, designed and 
directed by Ralph Schram for the Hillbarn Summer Theatre of San Mateo and 
presented at Stanford Univ. as the 1942 winner of the Etherege Award. 




















Tributary Theatre and the War 





LETTERS FROM THE PACIFIC 

T. EDWIN J. SMITH, in charge of 
L entertainment for the Pacific area 
(exclusive of Hawaii), is known to his 
old theatre friends as Michael Cisney, 
former director of the Little Theatre 
of Jacksonville, Florida. The following 
are excerpts from his letters to Mar- 
cella Abels Cisney, its present director, 
from New Caledonia. 

Feb. ro: ‘As I wrote you, I’m re- 
sponsible for entertainment for the 
whole Pacific area, from the Equator 
to the South Pole (not Hawaii, of 
course). I’m trying to get things work- 
ing on this island (New Caledonia) 
which is to be my base, and that in 
itself is quite a job. I’ve already 
turned up an enlisted man who worked 
with Orson Welles, and a corporal 
who is Donald Meek’s god-son and a 
radio actor to boot. I need a technician 
and a music man, since no music 
officer came with me. Today I saw a 
Javanese wedding going well into its 
second day. Everyone seemed inex- 


. haustibly happy. 


‘Got off a letter to John Shubert 
in Washington asking for all sorts of 
things — scripts, make-up, music, etc. 
The colonel tells me I may take over 
escorting Joe E. Brown, which will 
mean seeing a lot of places recently in 
the news. 

‘Had a good meeting with my 
“staff” tonight, outlined a tentative 
program. Made a survey of facilities 
— three movie houses, all built before 
1900 and primitive. Contacted a Negro 
regiment on the theory that they 
would be best for unrehearsed enter- 
tainment and I want to get a show on 
by next week. Later on will do more 
elaborately organized shows. If I can 
get my staff set up, give them an or- 
ganized plan and get them started, I 
can move on out of the island. Located 
a man who has his M.A. in music from 
U. of Cal. — ideally suited for the 
music job. He’s a corporal at a desk 


jjob; talked to his captain about get- 


ting him transferred. Spent part of 
day getting announcements out in 
several languages via daily bulletin, 
radio, posters. Plan to call on the 
commanding general with my letter 
from General Marshall requesting that 
every cooperation be given me in this 
new work. 

‘Was pressed into se.vic to play 
Banjo in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner over the local radio. You 
should see it! It’s all in a tiny room 
down in a cellar, no way of monitoring; 
God knows how it sounds on the air. 
Two home-made turntables, and an 
intelligence officer standing at your 
elbow to make sure no one suddenly 
bursts out with Japanese birthday 
greetings to Hirohito; French officer 
doing ditto. Quite a show! Heard 
today that Frederick Burleigh, former 
director of the Pittsburgh Playhouse, 
is a corporal back in the bush some- 
where. Will try to locate him and get 
him set as an area program director.’ 

Feb. 28: ‘Just my luck, Burleigh’s 
outfit is moving out immediately, 
couldn’t even get him by phone. Had 
a session with army, navy and ma- 
rine officers planning Joe E. Brown’s 
trip. This afternoon men began to 
come in in answer to my notices. A 
boy from Pins and Needles, one from 
Dickinson College, one from Colum- 
bia, 2 Hollywood scene painters, a 
technician or two, and a whole 32 
piece band, which includes a dance 
orchestra, a glee club and a lot of 
specialty artists, former pros! Helped 
draw up plans for a stage for a new 
Red Cross Building and finished up by 
playing Lincoln in a radio show. From 
Harpo to Lincoln in 24 hours. I’m 
pooped! 

‘Rolled out at five this morning to 
meet Brown. He seems to be a swell 
guy. Have planned 12 performances 
and about Io hospital visits, covering 
about 85 percent of the men on this 
island, not counting navy and ma- 
rine shows. We’re touring in 3 cars, 


staff car, weapon carrier with some 
portable lights, generator and public 
address system, plus bedrolls, mosquito 
nets, pistols, ammunition, etc., and 
a peep show. Later we'll leave our 
stuff and travel other places by air, 
around the South Seas.’ 

March 15: ‘Back from the Brown 
tour which was plenty strenuous but 
the boys loved him. Found things 
moving slowly here, the stumbling 
block being getting personnel as- 
signed. Have a variety show coming 
off next week and am trying to get 
Milton Sperling, the Hollywood pro- 
ducer who did Crash Dive, To the 
Shores of Tripoli and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, to agree to produce a show. 
He is here doing training films with 
an amazing outfit of men, each one 
outstanding in some line. Will have 
the first of my “Peep Shows, Inc.” 
ready in a few days. Have built a 
stage on a tiny quarter-ton peep 
trailer, and will send out three-man 
shows to the isolated units. It’s going 
to be cute as a button, with portable | 
lighting — all tight and compact. I’m 
becoming convinced here that theatre 
people should be organized into outfits 
whose sole function is entertainment 
and morale. Should have writers and 
technicians as well as actors, and the 
organizing process should start back 
in the States. When men are in 
combat, or on the alert, or doing other 
military work, it doesn’t make for 
maximum efficiency to expect them to 
put in the additional hard work that 
entertainment entails, on their own 
time. The Russians don’t do it that 
way. They recognize the value of 
trained theatre men doing nothing but 
entertainment work. I hope we'll get 
around to that view, too, for the need 
is so great, the boys are starved for 
recreation of this kind. Social activity 
is nil and here are thousands and 
thousands of men set down in a com- 
pletely non-alcoholic environment and 
“positive morale values” (my pet 
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phrase, you know) still need much 
developing. 

‘Turned in my first month’s report 
to the colonel, a very liberal fellow, 
who seems pleased with my recom- 
mendations and work so far. A letter 
from General Marshall to General 
Osborn (head of Special Service work 
of this type) came through. Marshall 
wanted to know why only 4 of the 20 
theatrical advisors so far trained and 
commissioned are now overseas. It 
was news to me, for I had reckoned 
that 7 or 8 were abroad by now. The 
general here is going to make coopera- 
tion compulsory. It certainly is heart- 
ening to learn that Marshall takes 
such an interest in this work!’ 

March 18: ‘In spite of the rain we 
had about 250 turn out tonight for 
first casting for the big revue. Some 
really excellent talent. Had repre- 
sentation from all the many services 
and races on the island. Women are 
scarce, of course. The best talent came 
from the colored outfits, marvelous 
tap dancers and singers. 

‘Working on the theatre today. 
Have six Loyalty Islanders, black as 
coal and with orange fuzzy hair, good- 
natured as kids and very intelligent, 
doing most of the heavy work. They 
were all singing like crazy and when I 
asked what the song was, they said 
it was a Christmas carol learned from 
the missionaries! Another big crowd 
for auditions — about 300 this time. 
More good talent, too. Have a group 
of 5 Tahitian dancers who are terrific. 
Have lots of original material lined up, 
skits, music, gags — really have the 
makings of a grand revue. But no 
make-up or lights. A gang of natives 
staggered into the theatre with two of 
the ugliest, life-sized idols you can 
imagine. They brought them over 
from a nearby island. Think I'll star 
them in the show! Still shy of gals for 
the chorus line.’ 

March 20: ‘Sperling and I took in a 
soirée tonight. Sort of a native benefit 
show. It started with a one-act 
“farce”, then an operetta, a complete 
variety show, produced by my ser- 
geant, any number of individual solos 
and recitations, and for the finish a 
style show in which the leading cou- 
turiers displayed their latest modes, 
which were then auctioned off. 2 a.m. 
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found the affair still going strong. I 
wandered backstage during intermis- 
sion and found an enlisted man strug- 
gling with a bag full of Factor and 
Stein make-up and about 20 chatter- 
ing, jittery jeunes filles of all native 
varieties. He was an ex-barber and his 
make-up looked it. So I rolled up my 
sleeves and went to work, using my 
best patois, while hordes of anxious 
mamas cursed me like a flock of out- 
raged monkeys. It seems I had a 
helluva nerve, since I had not been 
formally introduced. It wasn’t until 
they saw the results from out front 
that they permitted the radio station 
manager to present Sperling and me 
to their little darlings. But we did get 
about half a dozen of the best-looking 
for our show and we have some 
make-up now, too. I first had to assure 
the mamas solemnly that they would 
not be expected to do a “‘streeptiz” 

r “leeft the legs” and that all would 
be trés, trés, gentil. Also the mamas are 
to come to every rehearsal. Oh well, 
c’est la guerre! Have to go up the line 
tomorrow to give some talks for 
Special Service officers. Have Sperling 
as my producer, and David Law- 
rence’s (the columnist) nephew, who 
did Princeton Triangle shows, as 
assistant, and a former Federal The- 
atre and professional Chicago stage 
manager as technician on the coming 
revue. Am gradually getting my staff 
firmly organized so that as soon as the 
next show is well under way I can 
move on to repeat the process at other 
bases. There is an enormous amount 
of work to be done in dozens of other 
spots. Have a gorgeous outdoor the- 
atre a-building here, in addition to 
the indoor one.’ 

March 25: ‘ Planning to leave shortly 
for a tour of my entire territory. Since 
the distances are so vast, it will prob- 
ably take me about 14 months to 
cover it all. I expect to stop off about 
two months at Guadalcanal and two 
months at several of the other larger 
spots, and a week or so at the many, 
many smaller posts. In each I will try 
to locate men with some background 
in the theatre in civilian life, get a 
program under way with the talent 
on hand, leave a small staff behind to 
carry on, and then move on. Will oc- 
casionally come back here to see how 


things are getting along. The interest 
the program has aroused among the 
men here, its usefulness in aiding 
morale and the enthusiasm it has 





stirred up make me feel optimistic 
about tackling the new work ahead, | 
I could use a hundred men in this pro. | 
gram — trained drama men — for the 
need is urgent and the distances great, | 
I’ll be seeing a lot of the world in the | 
next few months.’ 
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A rehearsal moment, drawn by Foan Smith 
and used on the Lincoln School (New York) 
playbill for Our Town, Margaret White, dir. 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
P por the past year the college 
and community theatres have 
been subject to a double pressure. On 
one side, the draft, enlistment and 
defense work have made heavy in. 
roads on faculties, student bodies and 
volunteer groups. On the other, the 
needs of the community, both in en- | 
tertaining the armed forces and in 
building morale, have grown enor- 
mously and brought new and im. 
portant responsibilities to the theatre. 
Here are a few ways in which the 
colleges have met the demand. The 
Univ. of Texas (Lawrence Carra, Act- 
ing Chairman) has added two new proj- 
ects toits already established work. The 
first of these concerns the writing and 
production of plays relating to the war 
effort on the home front. Scripts wert 
written and produced by the play- 
writing classes, and E. P. Conkle, 
resident playwright wrote This Is 
the Draft Board and They Die fo 
Peace, the latter a living newspaper on 
the war and the peace to come. These 
scripts have been made available to 
the NTC and OWI. The second pro}- 
ect had to do with touring plays to the 
army camps. Four full-length plays 
and a lively revue, written for th 
occasion, were taken to the naval an‘) 
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air installations within a circuit of 
two hundred miles of Austin. Margo 
Jones (Instructor in Drama) has car- 
ried on her experiments with new 
plays, giving Sporting Pink, by Theo- 
dore Apstein and other untried scripts. 

Western Reserve (Barclay Leathem, 
Dir.), beside its regular productions, 
staged Freedom, Yes!, a theatrical an- 
thology of scenes contrasting life in 
free America with life in Nazi-domi- 
nated countries. Also on the morale 
front was a project of cooperation 
with the employees of a local defense 
industry in presenting a show at the 
Public Auditorium which was at- 
tended by 10,000 people. This was the 
first step in a series of projects along 
the lines of ‘industrial dramatics’. For 
the army, Western Reserve worked 
with the aviation training camp in the 
matter not only of entertaining cadets 
but of helping in setting up a soldier 
revue with them. 

In answer to the question of how the 
war has affected audiences in size and 
tastes, the preponderant reply is, 
‘They are larger, the demand for 
comedy greater than ever.’ The result 
has been that on the whole repertories 
are less stimulating this season. Plays 
that offer opportunity for the olio 
type of show such as No Mother to 
Guide Her or Love Rides the Rails 
have been in evidence. But every 
established organization, while giving 
a larger number of comedies than 
usual, has produced at least one war 
play and one major classic. 

A typical example of this war reper- 
tory is that of the Penthouse and 
Showboat Theatres (Univ. of Wash., 
Glenn Hughes, Dir.): The Tavern, 
Goodbye Again, Private Lives, Mr. 
and Mrs. North, The Farmer’s Wife. 
The war play in this case was Watch 
on the Rhine and the classic, 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, which ran 
successfully for seven weeks... . 
West Virginia State College, beside its 
comedies, gave The Trojan Women, 
which ‘offered a fine opportunity for 
integrating music and dance with 
theatre’. . . . Prof. C. Lowell Lees of 
the Univ. of Minn. reports that his 
audiences showed a marked preference 
for Othello and The Eve of St. Mark, 
reversing the usual vote for light 
comedy. Prof. Lees also reports the 
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production of Hay-Foot, Straw-Foot, 
the musical comedy released by NTC. 
... Dallas L. T. (Talbot Pearson, 
Dir.) has continued its energetic serv- 
ices to neighboring army and navy 
posts, taking twenty-two weekend 
trips to camps some of them as far as 
two hundred and twenty miles away 
from Dallas. Pearson prepared a spe- 
cial repertory for camps, Ghost Train, 
Three Men on a Horse, etc. His regular 
audience in Dallas, however, preferred 
other types of plays, especially The 
Eve of St. Mark. 





Playbill signet for the Laboratory Theatre 
of the University of Texas. Intimate, 
“parlor-circus’ productions are staged in a 
true ‘theatre in the round’. 


PENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE 
By Robert Brauns 
yea out with an occasional 
presentation at camp, the Penin- 
sula Little Theatre of San Mateo has 
shifted its emphasis from civilian to 
soldier entertainment until now plays 
are selected with army enjoyment as 
a prime consideration, and civilian 
performances are presented with a 
“This-is-what-we-show-the-boys-in- 
camp’ air. The average is two camp 
performances a week, although the 
players, all of whom work during the 
day, have given as many as four in 


one week. The Little Theatre has a. 


list of fifteen camps to entertain in 
the San Francisco Bay Area, and more 
are being added steadily; the list in- 
cludes army, navy, coast guard, mili- 
tary police, naval air cadets, merchant 
marine schools and state guard. Au- 
diences vary in sophistication, intel- 
ligence and receptivity according to 
the accessibility of the camp, the 
amount of entertainment they are 
accustomed to and the amount of 
intelligence required in the work they 
are doing. 

Plays must be adaptable to any 


conditions. Seldom does the Little 
Theatre find a stage to work on and 
even more seldom a front curtain. 
Dressing rooms are a luxury. Playing 
space is often one end of a barracks, 
sometimes a dance floor, occasionally 
the kitchen end of a mess hall. At 
one camp the play was presented in 
the dusty arena of a stock pavilion, 
familiarly known as the ‘Cow Palace’. 
(More recently naval stations have 
been constructing recreation buildings 
which include auditoriums with good 
stages and dressing rooms, but light- 
ing facilities almost invariably consist 
of badly-placed overheads and foots.) 

Little or no scenery is used; the 
play’s spirit and color is concentrated 
in costumes, props and painted covers 
which can be thrown over whatever 
chairs, tables or benches can be found 
in the camp. Actors, props, costumes 
and drapes pile into buses or army 
trucks (with extra blankets in the 
rainy season). 

Choice of plays for the camps was 
hit-and-miss at first. Tony Draws a 
Horse, a play designed for civilians, 
was the first test. The men liked the 
comedy arising from relationships 
within the family but sat silent 
through the sophisticated British re- 
partee. A Gay Nineties Revue, with 
bathing beauty chorus, was a raucous 
success. Noel Coward’s Tonight at 
8:30 fell flat. Charlie's Aunt was sure- 
fire, and a modern revue, Gone with the 
Draft, clicked emphatically. 

In the good old perennial, Warrior’s 
Husband, soldier audiences greeted 
their female counterparts on the stage 
with roars of laughter. Designer [now 
Lt.] Rolph, working long distance 
from an officers’ training school, de- 
signed costumes which retained all 
the picturesque Amazon brevity but 
included such satiric modern notes as 
WAAC helmets and army insignia. 

A fragment of a mediaeval miracle 
play — Mary, Joseph and the two 
angels — with music and costumes 
proved a notable Christmas success. 
The script was less than a page long, 
and the lighting, always a sore prob- 
lem, was solved by using only candles. 
Lena Rivers, done in the original 
tent-show tradition, produced either 
tears or guffaws, depending on the 
sophistication of the audience. The 
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cast was trained in flexibility to em- 
phasize either pathos or satire. 

The general morale in any given 
post is reflected in the audience re- 
sponse. At one isolated fog-bound 
post, where the performance is given 
in a frigid warehouse while the night 
shift works a crane overhead, the 
mental depression is so heavy that, 
unless they are surprised or shocked 
out of themselves at the very begin- 
ning, the audience refuses to warm up 
until well into the second act. At 
another equally isolated spot, where 
the equipment consists of a black 
curtain hung across one end of a 
barracks, the morale is so good that 
the audience replies to the actors, 
shouting advice to them, and even 
leans in at the barracks windows to 
chat with the cast during intermis- 
sions while harassed but cheerful actors 
attempt to change costumes behind 
tables turned on their sides. 

The enlisted man sees plenty of 
movies, and the latest ones at that, 
and occasional professional plays and 
vaudeville shows. But the shows which 
give him the biggest thrill are those in 
which he sees people like his sisters 
and his girl back home. He enjoys 
the amateur mistakes and talking to 
the cast afterwards as much as he 
does the play itself. The whole per- 
formance is a living link between the 
soldier and civilian life and a hearten- 
ing experience on both sides of the 
footlights. 





This Thurberesque drawing was used on the 
program of the William and Mary Theatre 
production of The Male Animal which the 
playbill listed as ‘Applied Soc. 200’. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
By Robert F. Sailstad 
jee INSTITUTE, famous Negro 
college, has been developing a 
‘Communications Theatre’ during the 
last two years. This playhouse group 
is a part of Hampton’s new ‘Com- 
munications Center’, unique educa- 
tional experiment at the college level 
which centralizes and coordinates all 
the work in drama, English, speech, 
creative writing, radio and literature. 

The region near Old Point Comfort 
at the tip of the Virginia Peninsula 
is rich in the historic folklore of the 
American Negro. Surrounded by Lang- 
ley Field, Fortress Monroe, Camp 
Lee, Fort Eustis, Camp Patrick Henry, 
Norfolk Navy Base, and with a Navy 
Training School on our campus, we 
have taken advantage of our wartime 
responsibilities and ‘gone to war’ on 
the entertainment front. Our audiences 
are generally half servicemen, who are 
admitted without charge or at reduced 
rates. 

Our No. 1 production last summer 
was Chodorov’s Kind Lady. Next 
came our most ambitious undertaking 
—a ‘super’ presentation of Owen 
Dodson’s Divine Comedy, a musical 
spectacle about a Father Divine with 
a cast of eighty angels. Mr. Dodson, 
well-known Negro poet, served as our 
director until November when he 
enlisted in the United States Navy. 
Before he left, he did a sharply 
thrilling Hedda Gabler and a riotously 
funny Pygmalion for us. (See page 439 
of this issue.) 

In tune with the times, a cast of 
near-induction students did the first 
all-Negro production of The Eve of St. 
Mark, which boasted completely up- 
to-date and authentic military gear 
through the courtesy of the nearby 
military establishments. Recently we 
dug out a romantic and goblin-like 
moss of the moorland, Emily Bronté’s 
Wuthering Heights. Associate directors 
during the season have been Vernon 
Chambers and Marian P. Wall. Arsenic 
and Old Lace was planned in May as the 
finale of the year’s work. We hope to 
follow through with the establishment 
of a semi-professional stock company 
during the summer term, and when 
the sounds of battle have died away, 
the ‘Communications Theatre’ will 


build a repertory company which will 
play not only on our Virginia campus 
but perchance on the road and even 
in Manhattan. 


VAGABOND PLAYERS 
By Helen A. F. Penniman 
6 Att this, and Theatre, too’ has 
been the motto of the Vaga- 
bond Players of Baltimore for their 
twenty-seventh season, in spite of 
forty men in the armed forces and any 
number in war industry, and several 
girls who are WAACs and Motor 
Corps members. The situation does 
make things difficult, with a member- 
ship of only about 200 of which over 
half are women. 

Prodded, however, by the insistence 
of the absentees that the old Vagabond 
keep alive for them to come back to 
after the war, the obstacles appear to 
have served as a stimulus. The results 
have been exceptionally good. The 
season opened with a production of 
On Borrowed Time with a simplified 
setting. Then came Gilda Varesi’s 
Enter Madame, who carried her years 
surprisingly well. And so did Candida. 
For The Distaff Side our distinguished 
alumna, Mildred Natwick, loaned the 
costumes she wore when she played 
Mrs. Venables to the pleasure of 
Broadway. 

The Man Who Came to Dinner came 
at.a timely moment, to serve as a sort 
of memorial to Alexander Woollcott, 
whose niece Nancy was a Vagabond. 
The lively piece ‘wowed them’, as is 
its habit. Ladies in Retirement was a 
Lenten bill, and Spring Again ap- 
peared in time for Easter week, with 
The Damask Cheek closing the season 
in May. 

The Vagabonds have given over 
fifty benefit performances since mid- 
October for which they retained only 
enough to pay royalties and produc- 
tion costs. This does not include per- 
formances given to entertain the armed 
forces or for officers and men of 
British ships in port. 

But though we point with pride to 
what the stay-at-homes have achieved 
in intervals of war work, we are still 
prouder of what our absent members 
continue to accomplish. Charles Mar- 
quis Warren, now in the navy, has 
been getting splendid notices for his 

















book, Only the Valiant. He has been 
appointed to supervise films of naval 
actions in battle, in which his ex- 
perience as actor, director and com- 
poser will stand him in good stead. 
Warren Bledsoe’s novel, Fiddle Longs- 
pay, also got the good word of the 
reviewers, and we look to him as an 
American Army Wodehouse. A. Rus- 
sell Slagle earned his sergeant’s bars 
for writing a show for the 83rd divi- 
sion, We Did It Before, and playing 
the lead, but most of all for a song, 
‘Men of the 83rd’, which was adopted 
as the Division’s official marching 
song. Irvin Warnecke played the lead 
in his camp’s production of The Eve 
of St. Mark, a piece left undone by the 
Vagabonds only because of the dearth 
of men. Jackson Lee is in charge of 
the radio station at Fort Meade, and 
so it goes. They do profit by little 
theatre experience — it’s a fact. 


IN THE CAMPS 

To latest report from NTC states 
that more than 81 non-profit the- 

atres have taken shows to over IgI 

camps. Here are a few of the plays 

and players not mentioned elsewhere 

in this issue: 

The Univ. of Missouri (Donovan 
Rhynsburger, Dir.) made an intensive 
study of entertainment needs in nearby 
camps and found that the greatest 
demand was for amusement in the 
service clubs and USO halls where 
practically no stage equipment ex- 
isted. The Missouri Workshop de- 
veloped a program of one-act plays 
with a minimum of characters and 
a maximum of entertainment value. 
Actors doubled in brass, singing hill- 
billy songs and doing impersonations 
in the interval between one-act plays. 
They used the arena technique of 
production, playing in the centre of 
the hall and bringing the audience 
into close contact with the performers. 

The Hillbarn Summer Theatre, San 
Mateo (Robert Brauns, Dir.), found 
that Moliére, in a highly colloquial 
Americanized translation, proved ex- 
cellent theatre fare for the camps. The 
play was called Dr. Willy Nilly and 
emphasized satire and slapstick. . . . 
Palo Alto Community Playhouse 
(Ralph Welles, Dir.) took Love 
Rides the Rails to Camp Tanforan where 
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it was in turn entertained by the 
camp’s own Ten Nights in a Barroom 
company. 

Other productions were: Kind Lady, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
playing Camps Pickett and Lee; No 
Mother to Guide Her, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, playing the army and navy 
bases in the San Francisco Bay area; 
All the Comforts of Home, Millbrae, 
California Community Players, play- 
ing neighboring camps; The Eve of St. 
Mark, Univ. of Okla., playing Will 
Rogers Field and other camps; The 
Eve again and five other plays, Univ. 
of Minn., playing adjacent camps. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Aa many colleges and high 
schools are developing radio de- 
partments and are actually doing 
radio productions. Cornell Univ., for 
example, produced sixteen short radio 
sketches entitled ‘Families in War- 
time’ which were played over 36 New 
York stations for 13 weeks during the 
summer months. The scripts were 
written by R. E. Gard and the work 
done under the auspices of the State 
War Council. . . . The State Teach- 
ers’ College at Duluth, Minn., pro- 
duced a series of propaganda plays 
over the local CBS station. Among the 
scripts were Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
The Murder of Lidice with a musical 
background arranged by Dr. Harvalik, 
a Czechoslovakian member of the 
staff. Stephen Benét’s They Burned the 
Books and his ‘Dear Adolphe’ series 
were also produced, according to Hilda 
Rose Stahl, Speech Dept., who re- 
ports the making of short movies 
featuring scenes from a forthcoming 
play, which proved to be an excellent 
advertising medium. . . . Sidney B. 
Smith at Union College, Schenectady, 
describes a novel and interesting ac- 
tivity, the adapting of two major 
productions, The Playboy of the West- 
ern World and Twelfth Night, for tele- 
vision. The plays were televised at 
WRGB, the General Electric station 
in Schenectady. The problems of con- 
densing the action to space which can 
be covered by television cameras and 
of working under harsh Mercury lights 
was part of the job. ‘We are proud 
that we have probably been the first 
to do a full-length Shakespeare for 


television.’ . . . C. Lowell Lees of 
the Univ. of Minnesota reports that 
the University Radio Guild has been 
presenting serializations of American 
novels, such as Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Ramona, over the Univ. Radio Station. 








Medallion on the program of Peter Pan, 
directed by Su Davidson at Sarah Lawrence. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Pees besides THEATRE ARTS, 
with its twentieth tributary the- 
atre issue, are celebrating an anniver- 
sary. Hedgerow, Jasper Deeter’s un- 
daunted repertory theatre at Moylan, 
Pa., was twenty years old in April. It 
opens a summer season with the first 
American production of Charles Vil- 
drac’s L’ Absence and a new play, 
Tomorrow’s Yesterday, by Jack Kin- 
nard. Moliére and O’Neill balance a 
lively summer project. . . . The Car- 
olina Playmakers held their twentieth 
annual festival, a wartime conference 
which coincided with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Carolina Play- 
makers. . . . Syracuse Univ. cele- 
brated the fifteenth anniversary of 
Sawyer Falk’s activities as Director of 
Dramatics by a revival of Zona Gale’s 
Mr. Pitt, his first production there, 
while out in Wisconsin the Sheboygan 
Community Players mark their tenth 
year with three major productions, 
one of them Watch on the Rhine... . 
The Portland Civic Theatre, Oregon 
(Donald Marye, Dir.), marks two an- 
niversaries, its first birthday in its new 
building and its one hundredth pro- 
duction. . . . Last September was an 
important theatre anniversary, the 
three hundredth since the Puritans 
closed London’s theatres and put a 
period to Stuart drama. Brown Univ. 
celebrated the event appropriately 
with a production of The Tempest by 
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Sock and Buskin with, in addition, 
Revels’ End, ‘a containing dialogue in 
three scenes’ by William T. Hastings 
(Chairman of the Committee on 
Dramatic Productions). 


CANADA 

HE Univ. of Alberta, undeterred 

by war’s alarms, will run the 
Banff School of Fine Arts this summer 
as in previous seasons. It will be under 
Donald Cameron’s direction with 
Robert Gard of Cornell Univ. and 
Joseph F. Smith of the Univ. of Utah 
joining with members of the Alberta 
Faculty in the theatre division. . . . 
Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Ont. (Wil- 
liam Angus, Dir. of Dramatics) which 
gave Distant Point its North American 
premiére (see illustration on page 
432), produced Pinafore with student 
fliers of the Fleet Air Arm among its 
actors and musicians last summer. It 
repeated the same successful arrange- 
ment with Princess Ida this winter. It 
will also conduct a School of the Fine 
Arts during the summer months. . . 
Mr. L. Bullock-Webster, Dir. of School 
and Community Drama of the De- 
partment of Education in Victoria, is 
still actively engaged with the British 
Columbia Drama Association and 
is already planning an international 
drama festival on the Pacific Coast the 
first summer after the conclusion of 
the war. 


UNUSUAL PLAYS 
i pe imaginative director, even if 
he cannot find new scripts, has a 
wealth of material to choose from that 
is rarely explored. Maurice Gnesin 
gave James Bridie’s The Black Eye at 
the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, in an 
unusual, stylized production, and two 
Van Druten plays, Old Acquaintance 
and There’s Always Fuliet, by way of 
varyinghislively repertory. . .. : Am- 
herst College (Curtis Canfield, Dir.) 
presented The Cherry Orchard as its 
‘final production for the duration’. 
.. The Johns Hopkins Playshop 
also produced the Chekhov play and 
gave Lorca’s The Shoemaker’s Pro- 
digious Wife as well. . . . Spelman 
College gave an impressive production 
of Prometheus Bound with its all-Negro 
cast, directed by Baldwin W. Bur- 
roughs. ... The Richmond Civic 
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Theatre, in the course of a well-bal- 
anced season, produced The Pillars of 
Society, directed by Norbert Silbiger, 
formerly of the Vienna Wanderbihne. 
... The Theatre Workshop of 
Wellesley (A. Eldon Winkler, Dir.), 
in honor of the college’s famous alum- 
na, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, gave The 
Yellow Facket in the Chinese manner 
with hot towels and watermelon seeds 
complete. . . . At Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Richard Hadley 
produced Philip Barry’s Yohn with 
“amazing success’. . . . The Univ. of 
Okla. gave Dark Victory; MacMurray 
College, Obey’s Noah; the Univ. Civic 
Theatre, Denver, Rain; the L. T. of 
Western Springs, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
in a new version built from the novel. 
Saroyan is a delight for any producer 
with imagination and he appears with 
The Beautiful People, given by the 
L. T. of St. Louis (Gordon Sommers, 
Dir.) and at the Univ. of California 
(Henry Schnitzler, Dir.). Another un- 
usual Saroyan was Elmer and Lily, 
given at the Vassar Experimental 
Theatre. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 

ODERN drama was born in the 
M Church; it is worth noting that 
the modern Church has not forgotten 
it. On Easter Sunday the Quem Quae- 
ritis, dating from the tenth century 
and the first dramatic dialogue in 
modern theatre history, was given by 
the Mountville Congregation (Paul 
Nagy, Jr., Minister) in the Trinity 
Reformed Church, East Petersburg, 
Pa. . . . The Methodist Church has 
long had its active theatre groups. 
Mt. Vernon Players of Wash., D. C., 
(Edward Perkins Mangum, Dir.) have 
been giving full-length plays for the 
last seven years. They have a minia- 
ture theatre, select and build their 
own productions, and finance them- 
selves not by selling tickets but by 
‘the good old-fashioned method of 
passing the plate’. Last year they gave 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart in Melanie 
Aslanian’s version with that author- 
actress starred. They have produced 
Hazel Kirke, Fourney’s End, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, Moonshine 
and Honeysuckle (illustrated in this 
issue) and many other first-rate plays. 
The Catholic Theatre of Detroit, 


which has given nineteen productions 
in the last three years, included The 
Eve of St. Mark, Berkeley Square and 
The Silver Cord in this year’s rep- 


ertory. 


MUSIC 
ITH staff and students at war, 

Wi large-scale productions at col- 
leges are almost impossible; yet the 
Univ. of Oregon (W. A. Dahlberg, Dir. 
Speech and Dramatic Arts) gave Of 
Thee I Sing this season, an unusual 
undertaking in the best of times. . 
Hansel and Gretel is always popular 
where singers can be found. Mac- 
Murray College in Ill., the Hartt 
Foundation in Conn. and the River- 
side Opera in Calif. all produced it, 
the last stating that ‘it broke all 
records, scores of people turned away’. 
Riverside also gave Faust, Sister An- 
gelica, The Secret of Suzanne, Martha 
and a musical drama, Beethoven, by its 
conductor Barton Bachmann... . 
Ohio Univ., like the Univ. of Oregon, 
turned to modern musical comedy, 
giving Jerome Kern’s Roderta, directed 
by Dr. Joseph D. Batcheller, with the 
cooperation of the staff and students 
of the entire college of fine arts. . . . 
The Hotchkiss School, Conn., gave a 
lively production of Knickerbocker 
Holiday. . . . Converse College pro- 
duced Gluck’s Orpheus; the Univer- 
sity of California, mounted The 
Beggar’s Opera. 





Title page of the program for A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, staged at the Cornell 
Summer Theatre, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
Albert and Bertha Fohnson directing. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 
By Edward C. Cole 

-sor several years, the technical 
© ianinenn at Yale has practised 
a limited standardization of scenery, 


' restricting the sizes of pieces built, 





storing them for future use and utiliz- 
ing these standardized pieces as much 
as possible in the construction of sets. 
This practice has effected from 20 to 
40 percent saving in the materials and 
labor of scene construction. No restric- 
tion has been placed on the scene 
designers as to form, decorative fea- 
tures or painting of scenery. Con- 
sequently it has been necessary to 
assemble each set as if new, wash the 
old pieces, build 60 to 80 percent new 
scenery, paint it entirely, and rig and 
shift it on stage. 

One effective economy was the de- 
sign and construction of a set of 
scenery which converts the Yale The- 
atre into a convincing representation 
of an Elizabethan playhouse. This 
set is stored between uses and has 
been set up seven times for produc- 
tions of plays by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, culminating in 1941 
in an uncut Hamlet, played with one 
intermission and no other breaks. 

During 1940 and 1941, urgent fac- 
tors influenced the Department’s 
thinking about this problem. Reduced 
total student body, greatly reduced 
number of men students and some 
curtailment of production budget forced 
the consideration of a unit set to be 
used ‘for the duration’. The words 
‘unit set” evoke unpleasant images of 
columns, arches and draperies, and 
knowing this, the faculty handed the 
problem to Professor Donald Oenslager, 
who was at that time making plans to 
become Captain Oenslager of the 
Army Air Forces. Professor Oenslager 
handed the problem on to his student 
designers, who worked hard at it and 
turned out some extremely ingenious 
and adaptable schemes which, how- 
ever, would have required more mate- 
rials and labor, had they been built, 
than they would have saved. So Pro- 
fessor Oenslager tried it himself and 
produced a solution. This unit set 
may be taken to be his restatement of 
the doctrine that the play and the 
actors are the most important ele- 
ments of the production; the scenery 
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is, and must be, only an aid to them. 

From the point of view of the stage 
director and the actors, the set is 
completely versatile. It permits acting 
areas that are large or small, wide or 
narrow, shallow or deep, irregular or 
formally shaped. It allows raked or 
straight walls, entrances in many or 
few locations, and the optional use of 
platforms, stairs, ramps, drops, bor- 
ders and wings. 

In terms of technical production 
and economics it makes possible a 
stage setting thoroughly suited to 
any play, with from one-tenth to one- 
third the expenditure in materials and 
effort previously expended at Yale. 
Furthermore, once a piece of scenery 
has been made and fitted to the set, 
its re-use in a subsequent, totally 
different setting is both feasible and 
effective. This feature has made pos- 
sible the use of numerous pieces al- 
ready in the Yale store-rooms. 

From the preceptorial standpoint, 
the set allows and even requires the 
construction of additional scenery of 
all kinds and presents problems in 
rigging sufficiently varied to satisfy 
the Department’s ideal: to require 
just enough work on scenery, cos- 
tumes and lights thoroughly to fami- 
liarize students with the crafts of the 
theatre but not so much as to detract 
from other equally meritorious aspects 
of the study of the theatre. The 
standardization effected by the set 
and the establishment of certain di- 
mensions result in some simplification 
of the lighting problem, but the flex- 
ibility inherent in the set prevents the 
lighting from becoming stereotyped. 

The elements of the set are few, 
being four in kind and ten in number. 
Directly behind the act curtain is an 
inner proscenium composed of two 
tormentor towers and a teaser. The 
tormentors are on casters and contain 
light pipes and ladders for access to 
lights. This inner proscenium has a 
bevelled reveal which frames the stage 
and conceals lights. The tormentors 
slide under the teaser, allowing varia- 
tion in width but not in height of the 
stage opening. 

Upstage of the tormentors at right 
and left are entrance flats which (with 
their own backings) are mounted on 
low platforms and slide on and off 


stage in tracks laid on the stage floor. 
These entrances may be used open or 
filled with a variety of plugs: plain 
plug, any kind of door, window, closet, 
cupboard, bookcase or drapery. 

Upstage of these entrance units, 
a second teaser, similar to the first 
one, hangs across stage; under this are 
four pylons. Each pylon consists of a 
4’ x 14’ flat with two bevelled reveals, 
all surfaces being of canvased ply- 
wood, so that pictures and other 
objects may be hung anywhere with 
ease. Each pylon carries its own light 
pipe. These pylons may be placed in 
any number and any arrangement 
across the stage under the second 
teaser. In scene shifts, they are easily 
rolled to new positions. The variously 
shaped openings formed by the placing 
of the pylons may be left open, filled 
with any suitable scenery or trimmed 
with draperies. The space seen through 
the openings may be treated as part 
of the same room, as a passage or as 
another room. 

A ceiling fills the space between 
the first and second teasers, although 
on occasion it has been flown to pro- 
vide space for drops or borders. 

Upstage of the pylons and second 
teaser is the piece which completes 
the unit set. This is a three-fold 
consisting of a large central flat con- 
taining a large opening, flanked by 
two smaller side flats containing nar- 
row openings equal in height to the 
centre opening. This three-fold is hung 
to be flown or to be set in a variety of 
positions behind the pylons. Each of 
its openings may be treated as en- 
trances, left open as extensions of the 
set or plugged in a variety of ways. 

For exteriors, the first entrances 
may be treated as the outsides of 
buildings, by the addition of exterior 
architectural ornament, the pylons 
rolled offstage and the whole upstage 
space filled with special pieces to suit 
the locale. In this way the sky cyclo- 
rama or painted drops may be used. 

Certain key dimensions run through 
the set, lending a design unity to the 
whole and facilitating interchange of 
plugs and special pieces. The inner 
proscenium, the pylons and the second 
teaser have uniform bevels. All open- 
ings in the set have a uniform decora- 
tive molding. The entrances down left 
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and down right are 4’ wide by 12’ high, 
as are the side openings in the three- 
fold. The central opening in the three- 
fold is 12’ wide and 12’ high. The 
various solid surfaces are either 1’, 2’ 
or 4’ wide. 

The set is painted by an elaborate 
technique of ‘puddling’, ‘spattering’ 
and ‘stippling’, with three values of 
warm grey, darkest at the top, to 
produce a textured surface of neutral 
warm tonality, very sensitive to chang- 
ing colors of light. It supplies good 
background for costumes and actors. 

The set by itself is obviously in- 
complete and unsuited to the produc- 
tion of any play. It must still be 
adapted or ‘designed’. This consists 
of working out a ground plan and 
designing special pieces. The success 
or failure of the setting for any 
particular play lies not in the unit set 
but in the ability of the individual 
designer to create from it and these 
special pieces the necessary locale, 
mood and atmosphere. 

The set was built in the spring of 
1942, and has been used for six pro- 
ductions to date. Not every setting 
produced has been strikingly beauti- 
ful, but in every case a ground plan 
suitable to the action and a locale 
satisfactory to the play have been 
achieved. Locales of plays done in 
the set range from a bar in Pago-Pago 
to a cellar in Brooklyn. It has been 
used for exteriors and interiors, for 
legitimate plays and musical shows. 
In addition to actual production tests, 
the set has been the subject of prob- 
lems in the design courses which have 
proven its adaptability to such multi- 
scene plays as Escape and Mourning 
Becomes Electra. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

MPHASIS in high schools has been 
E predominantly on the war, but 
play production continues. Cochran 
High, Jamestown, Pa., staged Heart 
of a City for an audience of 2000. 
Ogden’s (Utah) school paper head- 
lined in bold print ‘The American 
Way, an epic of twentieth century 
America, by Kaufman and Hart. All 
Departments contribute to Produc- 
tion.” . . . Leominster High School, 
Mass., played The Beaux’ Stratagem 
to ‘sell out and turnaway business’. 
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Floor plans for three productions — First Came Fire, Smith of Stratford and 

Sunset Crowd — at Yale University in a unit set designed by Donald Oenslager 

for wartime use. The diagrams, to which the pictures on the opposite page cor- 

respond, illustrate how flexibly pylons and entrance flats are manipulated to 
secure a variety of playing areas and effects. 








Commercial Photo Service Co. 





A SCENE EACH from three productions of the Department of Drama at 
Yale University, done in the basic, all-purpose set designed by Donald Oen- 
slager for wartime service and described opposite | (with floor plans) by Ed 

ward C. Cole. The plays are First Came Fire by Harry Kleiner, directed by 
Virginia Dorris; Smith of Stratford by Charles Rabiner, directed by Frank 


McMullan, acting head of the department; and Sunset Crowd by John 
Kneubuhl, directed by Friedrich Jessner. 








DESIGN by Robert J. Wade for the garden scene in a modern-dress version 
of Much Ado About Nothing, directed by Gertrude Binley Kay at Emerson 
College. The settings for the play were made of ‘ersatz’ materials, i.e., pieces 
rebuilt from old sets to save lumber, substitute materials and so on, in ac- 
cordance with a program of conservation and re-use worked out by the 
drama department for the duration and described on the opposite page. In 
the design above, surrealist screens appear in place of the usual ‘bowers’. 








DESIGN by Robert G. Scott for Valentine Katayev’s Squaring the Circle. 
The play was presented by the Texas Curtain Club of the University of 
Texas. Lawrence Carra, acting chairman of the department of drama, di- 
rected. The actors were coached by June Moll. Mr. Scott also designed the 
costumes. A prevue dress rehearsal of this satiric comedy from Soviet Russia 
was held for a neighboring Naval Flight Preparatory School. 
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WARTIME STAGING 
By Robert F. Wade 

T Is ONE thing for communal and 
I college theatre organizations to 
urge us not to lessen dramatic activity 
during the war, to do productions for 
USO-Camp Shows, to invite members 
of the services to our theatres and so 
on, but quite another thing success- 
fully to carry out plans for plays in 
areas where the raw materials of 
illusion are available only to essential 
business with proper priority ratings. 
Groups in many parts of the country, 
especially those in or near cities, will, 


|| for the duration, have to get along 


without necessary stage hardware, 


| lumber, plywood, some of the scenic 
| paints, cotton muslin or canvas. Even 


those foresighted enough to ‘hoard’ a 
keg of nails or a bundle of battens will, 
in a short time, be forced to invent 
a method of staging that involves 
rebuilding of old scenery and salvaging 
the best and the worst of last season’s 
leftovers. 

At the Emerson College Drama 
Workshop, a workable system has 
been tried out with some success; the 
plan is neither original nor new and 
is a compromise between the old unit- 
set idea and methods employed by 
stock companies. New building was 
immediately ‘frozen’; every unit on 
hand was standardized, and super- 
annuated scenic equipment stripped 
of old canvas, repaired and re-covered. 
The inevitable three arches were built 
and all door and window pieces made 
interchangeable. 

A firm rule was made that no new 
odd-sized unit was to be built. If a 
play required any new construction, 
the unit needed was designed so that 
it might later be converted into a 
standard flat. For minor plays we 
could often redesign a set so that 
it could serve another play even with- 
out repainting. By stretching our 
imaginations and dressing each set 
differently, we found that audiences 
in the main did not mind the repeti- 
tion. We are starting to demolish old 
scenery, especially odd-sized pieces, 
and to sort out serviceable battens 
and other material to incorporate into 
new building when vitally necessary. 

Our audiences, strangely enough, 
have grown larger since the start of 
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LITTLE THEATRE 
DIRECTORY 











PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 
College of the Pacific (Stockton) 


Director — DeMarcus Brown 
Manager — Art Farey 
Technical Director — John C. Crabbe 





CANAL ZONE 





ALABAMA 


THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 








BLACKFRIARS 
University, Alabama 


Director — Lester Raines 
President — Allen Bales 





CALIFORNIA 
OLIVER HINSDELL 
STUDIO OF DRAMATIC ART 
Westwood Village, Los Angeles 
Director — Oliver Hinsdell 








MILLBRAE COMMUNITY 
PLAYERS, INC. 


Millbrae, California 


Director — Ralph Schram 
President — Christian Wan der Veen 





The Department of Drama 
MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland, California 


Staff: Marian L. Stebbins; L. Louise Stephens; 
Evaline Uhl Wright 





RIVERSIDE OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Mission Inn 
Riverside, California 


General Director — Marcella Craft 
President — Isabella Hutchings 





HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 
Directors — Robert IBrauns, Lt. Sam Rolph, 

alph Schram 
PENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 





Director — Robert Brauns 
Desi and Technical Director — Lt. Sam 
olp 


BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Division of Schools, Executive Dept. 
The Panama Canal 
Balboa, Canal Zone 
Director — Subert Turbyfill 
COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE 
University of Denver 


Denver, Colo. 
Director — Walter Sinclair 


PERRY-MANSFIELD THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Director — Charlotte Perry 
Dance — Valerie Bettis 














CONNECTICUT 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Director — Moshe Paranov 
Friedrich Schorr — Elemer Nagy 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Washington, D. C. 


Director — Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P. 
Associates — Walter Kerr, Ralph Brown 


THE MOUNT VERNON PLAYERS 
900 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Director — Edward P. Mangum 


FLORIDA 














LITTLE THEATRE OF 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
2032 San Marco Blvd. 


Director — Marcella Cisney 
President — Raymond C. Winstead 





ILLINOIS 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Head — Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head — Mary Agnes Doyle 
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Little Theatre Directory (continued) 











ILLINOIS (Cont’d) LOUISIANA MINNESOTA (Cont'd) 
DE PAUL UNIVERSITY TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE aoe 


LITTLE THEATRE 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 
Director — David Itkin 





MUNDELEIN COLLEGE THEATRE 
Chicago, Illinois 
Directors — Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 
Evanston, Illinois 


Director — Theodore Fuchs 





MACMURRAY COLLEGE THEATRE 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Director — Herbert Philippi 


Associates — Dorothy Remley, Marian Chase 
Schaeffer 





THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Director — Mary Cattell 
Production Manager — Salvatore Lange 





INDIANA 


THE CIVIC THEATER 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Director — Jack Hatfield 
Art & Tech. Director — Donald Finlayson 








PURDUE PLAYSHOP 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Director — H. Kenn Carmichael 
Associate Director — Ross D. Smith 





RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 
Richmond, Indiana 
Director — Norbert Silbiger 





IOWA 


KENDALL COMMUNITY 
PLAY HOUSE 


Des Moines, lowa 





Director — Verner Haldene 


New Orleans, La. 


Director — Monroe Lippman 
Technical Director — Heinz Thannhauser 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Director — C. Lowell Lees 








MAINE 


THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 
University of Maine 





CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 





Orono, Maine Dept. Chairman — Robert E. Barton Allen 
Director — Herschel L. Bricker Director of the Theatre — Margaret Thomson 
MASSACHUSETTS MISSOURI 





TRIBUTARY THEATRE OF BOSTON 
739 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Director — Eliot Duvey 





Department of Drama, Speech and 
TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 


Medford, Mass. 
Director — Marston Balch 
Assistant Director — John R. Woodruff 
SMITH COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Chairman — Hallie Flanagan Davis 
Production Director — Robert C. Schnitzer 
Resident Playwright — Emmet Lavery 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Barnswallows Dramatic Association 
Wellesley College 
Director — A. Eldon Winkler 
Technical Director — Robert J. Wade 
MICHIGAN 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
ROYAL OAK 
Metropolitan Area of Detroit, Michigan 
Second Season, 1942-3 

Director — Louise C. Horton, M.A. 

















Pit and Balcony, Inc. 
Sponsoring 
THE SAGINAW PLAYERS 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Director — Norman Felton 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director — Donovan Rhynsburger 
Technical Director — Janet Bolton 





NEBRASKA 





OMAHA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Completed Eighteenth Season 
Director — Kendrick A. Wilson 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


Director — Warner Bentley 
Assc. Director — a B. Williams, on leave 
Technical Director — George W. Schoenhut 


THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
in 
New London, New Hampshire 
Director — Josephine E. Holmes 











NEW YORK 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


and Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Director — A. M. Drummond 
Assistant Director — H. Darkes Albright 








Civic University Theatre 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Director — Sawyer Falk 


Staff — Joyce Crabtree, Walter Teschan, Olle | 


Rickett 





MINNESOTA 


OHIO 





SPEECH DEPARTMENT 





State Teachers College 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Director — Hilda Rose Stahl 





SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Athens, Ohio 
Acting Director — Earl C. Seigfred 
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OHIO (Cont’d) 


CAIN PARK THEATRE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Director — Dina Rees Evans; Manager — Wil- 
liam R. Winters; Designer — Gerard Gen- 
tile, Prod. Mgr. — John W. Hulburt 








PLAYERS CLUB 
547 Franklin Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Director — Stokes McCune 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Oxford, Ohio 


Directors — Hortense Moore, Richard Woell- 
haf 





Technical Director — McDonald Held 





PENNSYLVANIA 


GREEN ROOM CLUB 
of 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Director — Darrell Larsen 
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the war. We have inaugurated a series 
of comedies for service men and stu- 
dent officers stationed in Boston. We 
have already done plays for the Treas- 
ury Department and expect to do 
more before labor unions. This expan- 
sion and the attempt to continue our 
regular production schedule have 
taught us valuable lessons in a New 
England economy, which seems likely, 
in part at least, to extend beyond the 
present. 





floor plan ! 








Department of Dramatic Art 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Meadville, Pa. 


John W. Hulburt 
Berneice Prisk, Mary Jane Chiles 


PITT PLAYERS 


University of Pittsburgh 


Director — Buell Whitehill, Jr. 
President — Robert Fitzpatrick 








THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 
State College, Pa. 


Director — Arthur C. Cloetingh 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


PALMETTO PLAYERS 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Director — Hazel Abbott 








TEXAS 





The Curtain Club 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
The University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 
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Floor plan and elevation of a wagon-stage, 
unit set designed by DeMarcus Brown for 
his production of Harry Segall’s Heaven 
Can Wait at the Pacific Little Theatre, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
One of the three other sets of the play is 
mounted in the rear. 


PAPER SCENERY 
fee Dartmouth Players have ex- 
perimented with paper scenery to 
the enthusiastic approval of its au- 
dience, so George Schoenhut, techni- 
cal director, reports. The idea came 
partly from necessity, partly from 
Director Warner Bentley’s style of 
production. He was using his script, 
Love Rides the Rails, merely as an ex- 
cuse for an evening of songs, gags, 
wheezes and ‘corn’ and wanted some- 
thing gay and light. The paper was 
used to make pages for a huge book; 








VIRGINIA 


RANDOLPH-MACON 
Woman's College Theatre 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Director — Richard Hadley 


THE VIRGINIA STATE PLAYERS 
GUILD 


Virginia State College 








Petersburg, Virginia 
Director — Felicia D. Anderson 


WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Director — Althea Hunt 
lesigner — Prentice Hill 
Technician — Elizabeth Harris 


WASHINGTON 











School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle ei 


Operating Penthouse and Showboat Theatres 
Executive Director — Glenn Hughes 





WEST VIRGINIA 


THE WESLEYAN PLAYSHOP 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 
Director — Mrs. C. Edmund Neil 








WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 
Director — Ronald E. Mitchell 


COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Director — Frederick W. Hilgendorf 
Associate Director — Howard R. Rich 











CANADA 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
Drama Guild and Summer Theatre 
Kingston, Ontario 


Director — William Angus 
President, Drama Guild — M. Polowin 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA 
ASSOCIATION 


Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, British Columbia 
President — Major Bullock-Webster 
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SHOP 


$3.75 


DRAMA BOOK 


SHAKESPEARE'S SATIRE 
scar James Campbell 
DYNAMO 
Hallie Flanagan 
SO HELP ME 
George Jessel 
A SHORT VIEW OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAM 


T. M, Parrott & R. H. Ball 1.80 


2.75 


2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE NON-ROYALTY ONE ACT 
AMERICAN COMEDIES 
Ed. William Kozlenko 2.50 
DOWNFALL 
Douglas Reed 
A dramatic forecast of the end 
of Hitlerism. 
DOODLE DANDY OF THE U. S. A. 
Saul Lancourt 
VICKIE 
5. M. Herzig 75 


2.00 


1,50 


from ENGLAND 
THE NEW SOVIET THEATRE 
Joseph Macleod 3.75 
FLARE PATH 
Terence Rattigan 
DIMINUTIVE COMEDIES FOR WOMEN 
F. Sladen-Smith Ti 
DIVERSIONS — Sketches & Monologues 
Herbert Farjeon 


48 West 52nd St. 


2.00 


New York, N. Y. 














OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Stock 


THE DAMASK CHEEK 
CRY HAVOC 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
INVITATION TO A MURDER 
LITTLE DARLING 
BROKEN JOURNEY 
THE WILLOW AND | 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
OUTWARD BOUND 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THEATRE 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
LADY IN WAITING 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
FRESH FIELDS 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
RUSSET MANTLE 


Available in 
Certain Territories 
CLAUDIA 


MY SISTER EILEEN 
SPRING AGAIN 


> 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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each scene was designed as it might 
appear in a comic strip in red, yellow, 
blue, green and brown, heavily out- 
lined in black. The pages were g’ 9” 
tall and 7’ 6” wide, giving a spread of 
15’. The book was backed by black 
drapes and the stage framed in red 
draperies painted on flats which con- 
tained proscenium doors. The pages 
of the book could be turned under the 
eyes of the audience, the booming 
noise made by the stiffened paper 
adding to the fun. 








LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 
@ Write forinformation @ 
PLAY BUREAU 
Pasadena Playhouse Association 


33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif, 




















Leo Kerz’ design for Tolstoi’s Cause of It 
All, one of three plays presented by the 
Studio Theatre in an evening of Russian 
drama directed by Erwin Piscator. The open 
architectural set is built on two sloping 
platforms. 


STUDIO THEATRE 

NDER Erwin Piscator’s vigorous 

direction the Dramatic Work- 
shop and the Studio Theatre have 
had an active season at their head- 
quarters in the New School for Social 
Research (New York). Beside produc- 
ing Dan James’ many-scened play, 
Winter Soldiers (reviewed in Feb. 
THEATRE ARTS), the Studio has tried 
out a number of new scripts. In addi- 
tion to its regular activities, the Work- 
shop has also launched a Children’s 
Theatre and inaugurated a Radio Di- 
vision which sponsored two programs: 
‘This Is Our Cause’ over WINS and 
‘Legendary Heroes of America’ over 
WNYC. By way of service on the 
home front, the facilities of a Theatre 
in Wartime Workshop were placed 
at the disposal of civic groups en- 
gaged in morale building activities. 
Shows were staged at Hunter College 
and Madison Square Garden in co- 
operation with the American Red 
Cross, the CDVO and the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York. 





The Drama 
Behind One of America’s 
Most Vital Theatres 


DYNAMO 


By HALLIE FLANAGAN 


The Definitive Book of the 
Vassar Experimental Theatre 


ee GOOD history of a college theatre, 
-+.It is also a blueprint for a 
theatre in any college. In the same calm, 
easy manner in which she dealt with the 
screaming and anguish of the Federal 
Theatre days, Hallie Flanagan records the 
hopes, the rewards and sometimes the 
failures.” —Lewis Nichols, N. Y. Times. 


lustrated, $2.75 


DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE 
New York 











Books 
of the Theatre 


IF YOU ARE WORKING 
‘““’Towards a 


Theatre Library” 


WRITE FOR OUR. NEW LIST 


Carefully selected stock for instructors, students, collectors, 
libraries, little theatres and theatrophiles. Many satisped 
customers. Correspondence invited, 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 


221 Rodman Avenue 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
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